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AT HER MERCY | were very present to her mind, but she 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” ‘‘ A PERFECT spoke of her uncle, as being as broken in 
TREASURE,” &c. &C. | health and spirits as in fortune, and need- 
aa | ing for the future her exclusive care. Even 
CHAPTER XXVII. DISCARDED. | if circumstances had not otherwise changed 
To think upon the wretchedness that had | with he r, it would have been only her duty, 
so suddenly come upon her, to exchange | she said, to have given up the idea of mar- 
her bright visions of happiness for fore- | riage for years to come, if not altogether, 
bodings for the future that were only too | upon this account alone. As it was, she 
certain to be realised, was trial enough for | said, her resolution was immutable. She 
a tender heart like Evy’s ; but there was | did not pretend that her affection for her 
worse to be encountered—it was neces- | lover had suffered any diminution; but she 
sary for her to act. She must herself | besought him by it, for her own sake, to 
invite the last stroke of evil fortune, in| take this communication as final. Not to 
telling her lover that he was hers no} do so would be to put her to inexpressible | 
longer. By word of mouth, she felt tiat distress ; while the answer to any letter, | 
she could never accomplish this. If he | the result of any interview, must needs be 
once got speech with her, and asked, | still the rejection of his suit. She stated 
“But do you no longer love me, then?” | this in the most distinct and positive 
she could not answer, ‘‘ Nay.” Her whole | manner of which she was capable, and then 
soul revolted against that falschood. To} concluded with a few words of farewell, 
see him, to touch his hand, to hear his voice, | that cost her more than all the rest. The 
and then to dismiss him, was an ordeal too | pen trembled in her fingers, and the tears 
terrible for her to face. No, she could not | rained down upon the page, as she bade 
do it. She must write. him forget her, and forgive the pain she 
The letter to her lover was not the} had caused him, and wished him a more 
difficulty that some might have expected | worthy wife, and happy days. Then she 
it to be; words flow free and fast enough | signed it—merely with her name—she 
when woe makes us despairing; it is | might not write, “ Your loving Evy,” nor 
only where there is hope—alternative— | could she bring herself to set down colder 
that one needs to pick and choose for | words—just Evy Carthew. 
them. Evy dwelt, not much but strongly,| When Jane came with the cup of tea, 
upon the complete ness of the ruin that had | the letter was re ady for the post, and Evy 
befallen her uncle; on the sacrifice that | despatched it thither by her hand ; when it 
her lover had already made for her, and should once be gone and out of her power 
| which, she said, she had been wrong to | to recall it, it seemed to her that she would 
H accept, and on the absolute impossibility feel more calm; passionate regrets would 
| of her permitting him to proceed further in | | be stifled, being no longer stirred by doubt. 
the path of self-denial. Then she touched | And to some extent this was so. As when 
upon the calamity that had recently be- | a stately ship, rudely buffeted by te mpest, 
fallen her home; she could not bring her- | and encumbered with fallen mast and rig- | 
self to hint at the scandalous rumours of ging, rights herself, the wreck being cut 
which Judith had spoken, though they | away, and contriv esto make her way towards 
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ort, so she, having with her own. hand | him, it would be to torture her. Well, | 
cast off all that made life worth living for, | tender women had been racked before now, | ( 
seemed now more able, though having no | and had not confessed, and she would not | | 
haven, at least to keep afloat upon the | confess how all her life was emptied of its | | 
troubled waves. joy because she could not wed him. It || .3 
As though shé would at once have begun | was ungenerous of him, and unfair, and } 1 2 
that lifelong task she had imposed upon | since he drove her to it, she would defend || | F 
herself, Evy returned to her uncle’s room, | herself with the weapon of the weak—with |) | | 
and with difliculty prevailed upon him to/|any weapon—but no, she would not sce 
partake of some refreshment—for he had | him. | : 
| touched nothing throughout the day. He; “Jane,” said she, as the gate bell pealed | - 
had it brought to him upstairs, and | without, “if that is Captain Heyton, I do ] ~ 
imagined that Evy had had her dinner as} not wish to see him. Tell him, please, | | A 
usual; whereas a piece of bread would | that I have walked out,” and with that | i ” 
that day have gone nigh to choke her, even | she passed into the shrubbery that ran be- || | is 
had not the presence of Judith at table put | hind the house, and underneath the ruddy || ! b 
her eating anything out of the question. | cliffs, ruddicr in the morning sun. From || ie 
She was not angry with Judith. Herown| path to path she hurried, and sat down || ine 
exceeding wretchedness forbade her enter- | at last in a stone arbour at the very | i. 
taining any such feeling toward her; but | extremity of the grounds, and which had || - 
she felt that her companionship would be | the sea beneath it and around it. He || | ‘ 
just then intolerable. And so the evening | would never surely be so importunate as | th 
wore away, and the night came on wherein | to pursue her thither after he had re- | | : 
she could neither sleep nor weep, and the | ceived Jane’s message. But would Jane, | ha 
longed-for dawn appeared at last, only to} with whom the captain was a great fa- || th 
mock her with its hght and song. vourite, and who had looked, when Evy | ‘ini 
Then she arose, and went out into the| had told her to deny her to him, as | ae 
garden, and paced the cliff walk till break- | though her young mistress had gone mad, ? 
fast-time. ‘That was about the hour, she | deliver the message? Or what was worse, 8 
knew, when Jack would get her letter. | suppose that she should give but the half | yt 
Would he write to her in return, or yield | of it, and say that Miss Evy was walking | for 
to her entreaties and not write? If he | in the shrubbery, and, as it were, awaiting ew 
wrote he would be sure to send his answer | him there! Minuie after minute passed | So 
by special messenger. Whatever it might | by, and yet, though she strained her ears te 
be, it could make no difference, as she had | to catch it, there was no sound of the wil 
told him; but the thought that his dear | _horse’s returning hoofs. It could scarcely | | sho 
hand might at that moment be penning his | then be only a messenger that had arrived. | a 
words of farewell as she hoped, of passion- | On the other hand, he might be waiting for | | the 
ate vain remonstrance as she feared, and|an answer, and Jane would in that case | | I 
then that the note was on its way, and bring her out the note. But that footstep | a om 
would arrive shortly, made her heart flutter | is not Jane’s, though she strives to per- | | roe 
within her like some dying bird, who sees | suade herself it is; nor is that plaintive self 
its mistress coming to the cage with passionate cry the note of the sea-gull | fate 
dainties which it cannot welcome more. | that is whirling about the arbour like a | | are 
How different from the cager beat with | flake of snow, itis “KE ivy, Evy, where are | ! e 
which but yesterday it had hailed the sight | you, Evy ?” and the voice is that of her of | 
of him! | lover. it was impossible to avoid the in- dein 
To escape such thoughts, and also per- | terview he had thus forced upon her, for | reeo 
haps to procrastinate her mecting with|she had nowhere to betake herself, save | ‘| 
Judith, who was already due at the tea-| what indeed seemed almost a welcome | | ton.’ 
urn, she was about to seek her uncle’s| shelter, the depths of the placid sea. So | red 
room, to enquire after him, when the sound | she rose up, and went forth to mect him | i} . 
of horse’s hoofs fell upon her ear. There | on the narrow path. | | fete 
was some one coming down the lane that led When he caught sight of her, Jack | = 
from the high road to the cottage at full | uttered a glad cry,and ran forward towards Di aa 
gallop. That surely must be Captain her, but slackencd his pace when he drew || whic 
Heyton’s messenger, unless, indeed, it | near. || |] 
were himself ! If it were he, then he was “ Why do you look like that, dear E vy?” ] Sains 
cruel, If he compelled her to a personal | asked he, simply, “and refuse even to take | | «I 
interview, after what she had written to my hand?” \| “ 
| | 
| aaemaacuaneanien | LE 
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“ Because it is most distressing to me, 
Captain Heyton, to see you here. I had 


hoped—I had expected—that after my | 
letter you would have spared me so sharp 


@ pain.” 

“Your letter, Evy! Did you suppose, 
then, that a few hasty words of yours, 
written under the pressure of calamity, 
would be accepted by me as final? When 
a man receives his death warrant, it is only 





reasonable that he should wish to make | 


quite sure that the signature is genuine; 
that there is no mistake; and even then 
he throws himself at his sovereign’s feet— 
and are you not my sovereign, Evy ?—and 
beseeches her to revoke her sentence.” 

“It is not possible, Captain Heyton, as 
I wrote to you, to alter the resolve to which 
I have come. You can torture me of course 
—you are doing it now—but you cannot 
turn me from my purpose. For pity’s sake, 
then, leave me.” 

“ Leave you, Evy? give up my hopes of 
happiness, and the only object, to be calied 
such, of my life, because you chance to en- 
tertain an exaggerated idea of the value of 
money, and a Quixotic sense of duty. No. 


I will never leave you upon such grounds | 


as those. I have money enough still, not 
only for both of us, but to afford a home 


for Mr. Hulet under our own roof, which | 


shall shelter him to his life’s end. My 
uncle may alter his resolve or not—if he 
sees you, darlirig, I cannot but believe he 
will—but if he does not, nay, even if he 
should take away what he has promised us, 
which is to the last degree unlikely— 
there is still no shame in being poor.” 


For an instant Evy had suffered the | 


sweet voice of comfort to steal into her 
ear; for an instant she had permitted her- 


| could 


self to gaze on that bright picture of the | 
future, which her lover had so earnestly | 
the world. How could he, could he say such 


presented to her; but those words “there 
is no shame” recalled her to the realities 
of her position, and gave an unexpected 
succour to the failing powers of her 
resolve. 

“There would be shame, Captain Hey- 
ton,” interrupted she. “Do not ask me 
how or what, but there would be shame. 
I gave you reasons in my letter, all-suf- 


ficient reasons as I still think, why, from | 


henceforth, you and I must be strangers 
to one another ; but there are others, also, 
which I am not compelled to state.” 

“ Indeed, I think 1 have a right to hear 
them, Evy.” 

“T think not, Captain Heyton.” 


they reference to yourself, or to your uncle 
only?” 

* To my uncle.” 

“Yes, I thought so,” answered the cap- 
tain, impetuously. “ This old man, selfish 
and fanciful, has suddenly taken it into his 
head that he will not be so well looked 
after—that he will not have such an atten- 
tive slave in you, when you are married, 
as at present. Or, perhaps, he doubts 
the word of honour that I have passed to 
him, and believes that I shall throw my 
means away upon the race-course or at the 
gambling table. Yes, that is it; and you 
are his dupe. I don’t believe in this story 
of his sudden ruin.” 

“You have it in my own handwriting, 
sir,” said Evy, with dignity. 

“Yes; but Mr. Hulet may have imposed 
upon you. At all events, it is clear that 
you are sacrificing my happiness to his 
caprices. You love your uncle more than 
me; you do, I see, Evy; you are giving me 
up for him. Tell me,” added he, with 
vehemence, “is it not so?” 

She could not answer him at first, in 
words, but catching the path railing for 
support, she looked him steadily in the 
face, and bowed her head. Let him ima- 
gine that she loved her uncle better than 
himself, and so depart from her, half 
cured of his own love. 

“ Yes,” replied she, “it was so.” 

“Then I do leave you, Evy,” said he, 
bitterly; “and would to Heaven that I had 
never seen your face.” 

As if to hide it from his view, she put 
up her hands, and uttered a low moan. 
Her agony was almost greater than she 
bear. To hear him say that he 
wished that! She had loved and lost, her- 
self, but she would not have missed that 
love which she had lost for all the wealth of 


words as those! 

“You have changed a wholesome heart 
to gall,” continued he; “doubtless that 
proof of your power for evil flatters your 
vanity: let it do so: be happy after 
your own fashion. I wish you no ill, 
though you have done such ill tome. I 
had heard, all my life, that women were 
vain and deceitful, shallow except in their 
hates, weak except in their passions, and, 
until I saw you, I believed it. Your 
beauty, goodness, truth (as I once thought), 
won me not only to yourself, but filled me 
with a reverence unknown before for all 


your sex. Qh, you have fooled me finely, 


“ At all events, tell me this much; have | [ confess it. Now go, and tell them that 
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you have undeceived your miserable dupe 
at last. It has cost me something, I con- 
fess, but now I know them.” 

He lifted his hat, turned sharp upon 
his heel, and was gone without another 
word. 

She watched him, with her tearless, 
heated eyes, move with swift steps along 


the devious path to the very cottage door; ; 


and he never once looked back. She 
listened for the hasty beat of his horse’s 
hoofs that were to “ Beat, beat, beat,” she 
knew—where was it that she had read 
that line P—* beat into her tortured brain,” 
but it came not: only that plaintive cry of 
the gull broke the summer silence, and 
the distant splash of the flowing wave. Was 
it a dream, a horrible, shameful dream, or 
had she really seen and heard the man she 
loved thus look and speak? What had 
she done to provoke him todo so? That 
he should have been disappointed at the 
failure of his entreaties, vexed at her re- 
sistance to them, she could have imagined; 
but why should he have left her—never to 
see her again while life should last—thus 
piquedand bitter? “TrueasI once thought,” 
he had said, but was she not true still ? 
Ah, yes; truer than ever, although she 
had discarded him, more loving than ever, 
although he had overwhelmed her with 
such unmerited reproaches. Why had he 
judged her false? Was it because she 
had suffered him to believe that she loved 
her uncle better than himself. Well, that 
was false ..... and yet if he had said 
that he preferred his duty to Lord Dirleton 
to his love for her, she would not have 
turned upon him with such barbed words. 
“Preferred his duty,” yes; but she had 
not said that. She had permitted him to 
think—reckless of what she did, or doing 
so, perhaps, in hopes, at all hazards, to 
end that terrible seene—that she held him 
second in the world, and another first. 
“Vain, deceitful, shallow ”’—yes, indeed, 
she had been all these if he thought that 
. . . . Ahigh spirited man who had been 
cruelly used, he was in no respect to be 
blamed. There went the horse’s hoofs at 
last; not fast as she had expected them to 
go, beneath an angry rider, but at a foot’s 
pace. And he had delayed his departure 
for near an hour. She knew that, because 
the shade had sloped so far towards her 
from the upper cliff. He had stood there 
—she knew the spot to a hair’s breadth— 
with the sun behind him, showing his 
proud presence, handsomer, nobler than 
she had ever seen it, and now the shadow 























had crept on and on, so cold that it made 
her shiver 

“Evy, dear; Evy.” 

It was Judith’s voice, calling to her 
from the hillock near the porch, and doubt- 
less summoning her to breakfast. Such 
an unaccustomed gentleness and pity were 
in its tone that Evy sighed, “ I wonder, 
has he told her? ” ere she took her weary 
way towards the house. 








CARILLONS. 





Cartttoxs—the name is a pretty one, 
suggesting the idea of musical sounds, 
mingling and melting, blending and har- 
monising one with another ; and when we 
are told about carillons at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, we have a sort of notion that it 
must be something pleasant to hear. What 
form the matter will assume eventually, 
the future must show; but the facts at 
present are simply these. A committee, 
intrusted with the devising of a compre- 
hensive plan for restoring and adorning 
our grand metropolitan cathedral, and col- 


lecting a fund for defraying the cost, is | 
said to have in contemplation the provision | 


of a set of carillons in the clock tower. It 





will be safe thus to treat it simply as an | 


idea or suggestion, the fulfilment of which 
will be subject to many contingencies. The 
subject excites interest among those who 
have any knowlege of carillons, and curio- 
sity among those who have not. 

Carillons are bells, or the sounds of 
bells ; so are peals; so are chimes; and it 
is well to obtain some clear notion of the 
differences between them. 

A clock bell may be struck either on the 
inside or the outside, according to the 
clockwork mechanism which moves the 
hammer ; and the same may be said of a 
row of bells, few or many in number. If 
the bells are of different sizes and thick- 


nesses, they may be so selected as to give | 


out all the sounds of a musical scale, dia- 
tonic or chromatic as the case may be; 
and the mechanism which works the 
hammers may be the same as that which 


belongs to the clock, or may be distinct or | 


separate from it. But there is no necessity 
for self-acting mechanism, whether deriv- 
ing its moving power from a suspended 
weight or from a wound-up spring. ‘There 
may be a row of keys, like those of a 
pianoforte; the front end of each key 
being pressed upon by the finger, and the 
inner end acting upon a lever or string 
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which works the hammer of the bell. A 
player may thus sit down in front of the 
clavier or keyboard, and play such tunes 
as the range of tones in the bells permits. 
A still further simplification may be made, 
by dispensing alike with springs and 
weights, keys and keyboards. Men may 
stand in front of the row of bells, and 
bang away upon them with wooden or 
iron hammers; or, as an alternative, they 
may pull ropes which act upon the 
hammers, the latter being pivoted at one 
end; or, as another alternative, they may 
set the bells themselves swinging by pull- 
ing ropes, and cause an iron clapper 
within each bell to strike a blow at each 
swing. 

Now here we have varieties of all the 
modes in which church and turret bells 
may be sounded; and we shall soon be 
able to appreciate the chief points of differ- 
ence between carillons and other systems. 
As to the hammer worked directly by 
manual power, it is the most primitive of 
all arrangements. If each man strikes hard 
enough on his bell, without such violence 
as to break it, he makes it speak ; and if 
several men operate similarly on several 
hammers, all the bells give out their sounds, 
together, or successively, according to the 
effect intended to be produced. In many 
of the towns of Russia the bells are rung 
in this way; they are suspended in a tower, 
open on all sides, or in arches in the walls 
of a building; men, armed with hammers, 
stand before them, and a clatter is kept up 
at various hours of the day—more noisy 
than musical, unless the bells are well 
selected and the men well drilled. Many 
of our existing sets of bells might easily 
be rung in this simple way, if deemed ex- 
pedient ; and indeed there is one set, some- 
where in the north-east of London, on 
which a party of bellringers occasionally 
practise; each player having two hammers, 
and taking charge of two bells. There are 
itinerant performers, whom most of our 
readers may have seen at one time or 
other—street bellringers. A man has a 
little fraternity of attuned bells before him, 
and with a small wooden hammer in each 
hand he produces a tune by striking the 
bells in proper succession. This plan illus- 
trates sufficiently the point at present 
under notice, the production of music by 
hand-hammers striking on bells. The 
Campanologians, as the Lancashire bell- 
ringers are sometimes called, set to work 
in a different way; there are clappers, 
but no hammers ; the bells are held in the 


hand, and are sounded much in the same 
way as the bell of the muffin-man, but with 
a skill and taste which show that the ringers 
have been well drilled. 

When we pass from the hand-hammer 
system to the rope system, we enter the 
|domain of the peal, in which England 
takes the lead of all other countries. Select 
| eight bells attuned to an octave, or twelve 
|to give an octave and a half; here we 
have a peal of bells; and skilled men ring 
changes on these bells, by pulling ropes 
which set them swinging. There have 
been times when the pulling has been done 
horizontally, and when the rope actuated a 
hammer which struck the outside of the 
bell; but the modern and better plan is to 
pull downwards, giving a swing to the bell 
itself, and causing it to receive the blows 
of a clapper inside. The ringers of these 
sets of bells (technically called a ring of 
bells) do not play tunes; they do not ring 
chimes ; but they sound the several bells 
in almost every imaginable order of 
sequence. Ding dong, ding dong; all the 
way down the scale, all the way up; 
dodging to and fro in couplets and trip- 
lets; permutations remarkable alike for 
their number and variety. There may be 
as many ringers as bells, or each player 
may manage two ropes, according to the 
dimensions and other circumstances. 
The number of changes in the order in 
which the bells may be rung increases 
enormously as the number of bells in- 
creases. Bell-ringing arithmeticians like 
to astonish the world by telling them that 
it would take ninety years to ring all the 
changes on a peal of twelve bells, at two 
strokes per second; while twenty-four 
bells would eat into ‘several thousands of 
billions of years. The subject of change- 
ringing on peals of bells has occupied 
whole volumes by enthusiastic men; and 
the practice is so exciting to some of them 
that they write in transports about it. 
The Reverend Alfred Gatty thus pictures 
the ringing of a peal of eight bolls: 
“Watch the wild sommersaults performed 
at intervals by every bell in the peal. 
For a moment the bells rub against the 
slur-bar, turned completely upwards; the 
next moment it swings down, and is im- 
mediately turned up again on the other 
side, the clapper striking as it ascends. 
Poor fellows! see how they whirl upon 
their axes! The gazer almost sickens as 
he watches their extraordinary evolutions 
and tossings; but the ringer’s heart is 
merciless; and when you look at the 
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} 
worried bell, as at a thing of life, and | 


almost expect it to drop motionless and | 
dead on the stocks, a ‘cannon’ is sud- |! 
denly struck on all eight at once, as if to 
rouse them afresh for the course of seem- 
ingly interminable changes which imme- 
diately follow. Henceforth, the bells | 
appears to roll about in frantic disorder.” | 
Bellringers are not merely paid servants, 
nor artisan parishioners who do the work | 
for love without money; they comprise | 
gentlemen and clergymen in their number, | 
who form a private club, quaintly called | 
the College Youths, of whom the readers | 
of this Journal have already heard.* 

Chimes are not so thoroughly English | 
as peal ringing; yet they are greatly in| 
favour with all classes; and our poets and | 
essayists have made ample use of them. | 
Southey said: “I never hear chimes that | 
they do not remind me of those which were | 
formerly the first sounds I heard in the} 
morning, which used to quicken my steps 
on my way toschool, and which announced | 
my relief from it, when the same tune} 
methought had always a merrier sound. | 
When I remember their tones, life seems | 
to me like a dream; and a time of recol- | 
lection arises which, if it were allowed to | 
have its course, would end in tears.” The | 
chimes with which we are all of us most | 
familiar, are those that announce the| 
quarter-hours on a church clock. They 
are two, three, or four in number, and give 
out their sounds every fifteen minutes. 
What they play is not a tune, and yet it is 
something musical, midway between a 
tune and a peal. The grandest chimes 
are at Westminster Palace; their four 
tones, B, E, F sharp, G sharp, are well 
adjusted; and the majestic sound of 
melody which they give out can be heard 
afar off. When turret bells chime a tune 
in addition to chiming the quarter hours, 
no new principle is introduced; there is 
an increase of mechanism, but equally 
governed by the wheel-work, and pen- 
dulum, and weight of the clock. 

And now we come, by these successive 
steps, to carillons, a name which is pretty 
accurately the French equivalent for our 
word chimes. Carillons appear to have 
originated on the Continent, and to have 
been borrowed by us from thence. Some- 
times the bells were sounded by keys like 
those of a pianoforte, sometimes by pins or 
studs on a rotating cylinder like that of | 
the barrel organ. The Key system pro- 


| 
i 











* See ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. I. | 
p. 303. | 





| with sufficient force. 


|unable to speak.” 


bably preceded the barrel system. The 
first church organs with keyboards, about 
eight hundred years ago, had a small 
number of very large keys, and required a 
blow with the hand instead of merely a 
pressure with the finger to elicit the sound, 
insomuch that an organist in those days 
was called an organ-beater. The same 
key mechanism became afterwards used to 
act upon bells instead of pipes; and then 
the carillon began its existence. The bells 
were made to play any tune at the pleasure 
of the player within the limits of their 
compass or range, and at any time when 
he chose to sit down to the clavier or key- 
board. Long centuries afterwards Handel 
was wont to make use of a small imitative 
contrivance, in order to introduce the effect 
of church bells into some of his music. 
An instrument, retaining the name of the 
carillon, was among those in his orchestra; 
it had wooden hammers, which struck on 
metallic bars of different lengths; and these 
hammers were worked by finger keys. 
Handel’s air in L’Allegro, Let the Merry 
Bells Ring, and his chorus in Saul, Wel- 
come, welcome Mighty King, were com- 
posed for a carillon accompaniment. The 
name carillon was also sometimes given 
to short bell-like compositions, much in 
favour in Handel’s time. These, however, 
are exceptional meanings of the word 
carillon. What we have here to do with 
are the harmonised sets of bells in the 
turrets of continental cities, especially 
those of Belgium and Holland, which take 
the lead in carillons. 

Doctor Burney, exactly a century ago, 
published an amusing account of a visit 
paid by him to the belfry of the Town Hall 
at Amsterdam, where the organist fulfilled 
also the duties of carillon performer. This 
gentleman, Monsieur Pottroff, played some 
elaborate music ; but it was hard work, on 
account of the vigorous blow which each 
key required in order to strike the bell 
“If Monsieur Pott- 
roff had been put into Doctor Domini- 
cetti’s heated cauldron for an hour, he 
could ‘not have perspired more violently 
than he did after a quarter of an hour of 
this furious exercise. He stripped to his 
shirt, put on his nightcap, and trussed up 
his sleeves for the execution; and he said 
he was forced to go to bed the instant it 
was over, in order to prevent his catching 
cold, as well as to recover himself, he being 
usually so much exhausted as to be utterly 
On another occasion, 
when at Ghent, Doctor Burney heard a 
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celebrated carilloneur. “He was literally | 
| at work, and hard work it must be; he | 
|| was in his shirt, with the collar un- 
buttoned, and in a violent sweat. There 
are pedals communicating with the great 
bells, upon which, with his feet, he played 
the bass to several sprightly and rather 
difficult airs, performed with the two hands 
upon the upper range of keys, These 
keys are projecting sticks, wide enough 
asunder to be struck with violence and 
velocity by the hands edgewise, without 
the danger of hitting the neighbouring 
keys. The player had a thick leather 
covering for the little finger of each hand, 
otherwise it would be impossible for him 
to support the pain which the violence of 
|| the stroke necessary to be given to each 
key, in order to its being distinctly heard 
throughout a very large town, requires.” 
An engraving in Mersenne’s Harmonie 
Universelle, published nearly two cen- 
turies and a half ago, represents a caril- 
loneur playing exactly as Burney described. 

The barrel carillons are, however, those 
to which attention is more especially 
directed ; because they are played by ma- 
chinery which dispenses with the services 


| Charles Dickens.] 


of an organist or carilloneur. In the 
Flemish and Dutch towns some of the 


turret carillons are played by keys, but the 
majority by barrel only; while a few have 
both keyboards and barrels, the former for 
playing ad libitum music occasionally when 
the machine music is silent. The barrels 
are mostly made of wood, and their sur- 
faces are nearly covered with metal pins or 
studs. When the barrel rotates, these pins 
| catch into levers which set the bells ring- 
|| ing. The arrangement of the pins along 
| and around the barrel depends on the 
tune; and if the barrel is of considerable 
| size, it will afford room for several tunes. 
| 

| 





So long as the pins remain as they are, 
they can only play these particular tunes ; 
yanted the barrel must 





if new tunes are 


|| be newly studded, or a new one altogether 
provided. The barrel rotates by wheel- 


and gives forth its tunes a certain number 
of times every day. Some of the Belgian 
-arillons comprise as many as forty, forty- 
two, and even forty-eight bells, and have 


| work, usually connected with the clock, 
| 





cost large sums of money to construct; 
| they play tunes harmonised in four paris, 

and from many of them the melodies float 
| over the surrounding country in a charming 

way. Victor Hugo went into a rhapsody 
| when describing the effect at night at| 
| Mechlin ; but, rhapsody apart, the caril- 
| 





an English firm, by whom a patented in- 
vention had been introduced. 
difference of opinion among the experts 
whether a wooden barrel with pins driven 


lons of Belgium are acknow'edged to be 
the best ever. constructed. The finest in 
the world are considered to be those at 
Antwerp. 

America has given an introduction to 
the system. In 1869 a fine stof carillons 
was sent out to Buffalo, aid there ad- 
justed in a suitable turret. They comprised 
no fewer than forty-three bells. These were 
founded by Monsieur Bollée and, before 
being sent to their destination, were shown 
at the Great Paris Exhibition. 

England contains some fine specimens 
of chimes comprising a limited number of 
bells, but none, we believe, like the caril- 
lons of the Continent, except a few set up 
within the last few years. Cripplegate 
Church has a chime of twelve bells, of 
which the tenor weighs thirty-six hundred- 
weight. It plays every three hours a day, 
and is studded with seven tunes, one for 
ach day. Unless changed very recently, 
the tunes comprise four psalms or hymns, 
and three national melodies, including 
God Save the Queen. St. Clement’s Danes 
possesses a chime of ten bells, with a tenor 
of twenty-four hundredweight; it plays 
only two tunes, and these in a wheezy, 
rheumatic sort of way. Some others 
might be mentioned; but they do not 
call for special notice. Mr. Walesby, an 
authority on the subject, says: “ Most 
persons who have listened to the delightful 
music of carillons in Belgium and certain 
other parts of the Continent, will, I think, 
regret that we have so very few sets of 
chimes in England that can play even a 
plain and easy melody in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

Boston, in Lincolnshire, has been one 
of the first towns to introduce this con- 
tinental novelty among us. An endeavour 
has there been made to imitate the carillons 
of the Continent by a more careful selec- 
tion of bells and of machinery. A sub- 
scription having been collected in the town 
and neighbourhood, M. Van Aerschodt, 
a celebrated bell founder at Louvain, was 
invited to visit Boston and examine the 
existing peal of eight bells. He decided 
that the tenor bell should be recast, that 
the other eight should be retained, and 
that thirty-six new and smaller bells should 
be provided—all attuned to the chromatic 
or semitone scale. This proposal being 
accepted, the mechanism was intrusted to 
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in, or a metal barrel with pins screwed in, 
is preferable, each plan having some ad- 
vantages over the other; but this is a 
matter of detail into which we need not 
enter. The same may be said concerning 
two or three different modes of lifting the 
hammers. It is known that many of our 
campaniles or bell-towers are well adapted 
for the reception of carillons,And that 
many of the existing bells ré sufficiently 
good for the purpose; hence there are 
three or four other of our towns in which 
carillons have been set up in existing bell- 
towers, with additions to the old set of 
bells and new working machinery. 
Within the last few weeks there has 
been opened a sumptuous building, the 
turret of which is expressly planned for 
the reception of carillons more powerful 
than any hitherto known in this country. 
This is the new Town Hall at Bradford, 
the tower of which has a large clock 
with four faces, at a great height, and a 
set of thirteen bells—not nearly so nu- 
merous as at Antwerp and other Belgian 
and Dutch towns, but much larger. Ac- 
cording to the accounts in the public 
journals, these bells range from upwards 
of four tons to less than eight hundred 
weight, with tones varying from A to E, 
about an octave and a half. There are 
three barrels, each studded with seven 
tunes, and the whole of the twenty-one 
tunes are played in succession. Each 
barrel has one hymn tune: the Old Hun- 
dredth on one, Rock of Ages on another, 
and the Easter Hymn on the third; the 
other eighteen tunes comprise more or 
less national and well-known melodies 
belonging to England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, France, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Russia, &. The playing 
takes place every three hours, and a 
new tune is “turned on” every day; the 
change being made at midnight by self- 
acting machinery. Any one of the barrels 
can be removed, and a new one adjusted 
in its place, without disturbing the other 
parts of the mechanism. There is also 
provided a finger board with keys and 
pedals, for any carilloneur who is sufti- 
ciently muscular to grapple with the diffi- 
culties. This, described in the present 


tense, probably relates to what is intended 
to be when finished ; there will be ample 
means by-and-by of judging of the effect. 
Like many other new things, the carillon 
system will have to go through the ordeal 
of experience and criticism, before its fit- 
ness for our country can be decided. Some 





commentators think that we have quite 
noises enough in our streets, and do not 
want any more: while others say that 
our old chimes are doleful and often wea- 
risome, simply because they are not well 
constructed, and that we must have a bit 
of Netherlands skill over here before we 
can really appreciate the matter. 
nicety to be attended to is, that the smaller 
bells, while giving out high notes, shall 
not be too weak in power of sound; else 
the proper balance in effect would be want- 
ing, and a melody would become (so to 
speak) lopsided. 
bell, and the alloy of which it is made, 
have to be considered as well as the height 
and diameter: in relation not only to the 
pitch or tone, but also to the loudness, 
and to that characteristic quality which the 
French call timbre, and the Germans 
klangfarbe, but for which we have no good 
name in English. 

We may or may not live to hears carillons 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral; but the reader 
will now understand the circumstances 
which give interest to the question. 





BRIGHTON GHOSTS. 





Ir seems almostabsurd to connect “merry 
Doctor Brighton” with anything so dismal 
as ghosts, and the ordinary visitor to this 
most popular of all sea-side resorts would 
have some difficulty in discovering them. 
They are not to be found in the morning, 
when the Light Brigade are pattering up 
and down the cliff, or the pretty walking 
advertisements of young ladies’ schools 
are passing to and fro; neither are they to 
be encountered in the afternoon when the 
pavement is crowded with loungers, and 
the roadway is blocked with carriages. 
It is not till long after the sun has set, 


and the Light Brigade have assumed | 


their evening dresses, and the school girls 
have retired to their warm white nests, 
and taken a large instalment of beauty 
sleep; it is not even till the illumina- 
tions have become faint in the gigantic 


The thickness of the | 





One | 








hotels, and the lamps along the Parade | 


begin to burn pale, that the ghosts at 
Brighton begin to flit about. Then, when 
the streets are silent and deserted, when 
no sound is to be heard but the tramp of 
an occasional policeman and the moan of 
the wind, when the sea drawing back the 
shingle seems to speak clearly, and then 


breaks and runs up in a confused chorus, | 
then I can assure you the ghosts come 
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out very strong indeed. You cannot 
stir a step without meeting some kind 
of spirit of the past, of the present 
century or the previous one, of long ago, 
or only of yesterday. They come one 
by one, they come linked together, they 
come in groups, they come in legions, 
and the only way one can lay them is to 
pass them thoroughly in review. Come 
with me then, O reader, wrap thy Ulster 
coat around thee, draw thy sealskin cap 
over thine ears, and stick a gigantic 
Cabana between thy lips, link thine arm 
in mine, and I will take thee for a trip in 
Brighton ghost-land. It is just the period 
for our expedition, they are just closing 
the billard rooms, the Grand Hotel is be- 
ginning to look sombre, the wind is moan- 
ing dismally, and the voices of the sea 
are more hollow and mournful than usual. 

This particular part is always haunted by 
ghosts of the garrison. At this very part was 
the most important fortification Brighton 
ever, possessed. Most middle-aged people 
can remember it well. It was called the 
Battery, and it mounted six forty-two 
pounders, which the garrison were always 
afraid to fire, for fear of bursting the 
guns, or breaking the windows, or hurt- 
ing themselves. The Battery—the small 
house, which occupied a portion of the 
site of the Grand Hotel—and the garrison 
were generally comprehensively alluded to 
as the Artillery; whether the title applied 
to the pieces or ordnance, the barracas or 
the garrison, no one was rash enough to 
determine. I own I should like to know 
what position in the British Army the 
garrison occupied. They wore an unac- 
countable uniform, something between 
the remarkable costume of a Chelsea pen- 
sioner and the dress of a Russian police- 
man. We used to call them the Brighton 
Toddlers. I have a sort of idea that they 
were a band of veterans, and that the 
youngest drummer-boy of the corps ex- 
hibited a Waterloo medal with consider- 
able pride, and acknowledged to the age 
of sixty-seven. In connection with this 
military establishment do I see a queer 
little man with a closely cropped white 
beard, with a curiously shapen cap on his 
head, and with his face turned well up, as 
if he were trying to read an inscription 
in the sky. This is the Star Gazer. If 
you watch him you will see he is careful 
to close all the gates he sees open, and you 
may track him all along the road by the 
clangour of gates. Do you see that jolly 
looking gentleman in a Bath chair? He 





is certainly a hopeless invalid, but evidently 
makes the best of his position. He is 
devouring a dozen or two of oysters at the 
present time, and presently his attendant 
will bring him out a pot of stout. When 
he has finished this he will gravely light a 
long churchwarden-pipe, and sit and puff 
solemnly before all the fashionable passers 
by. ‘This is the individual we used to call 
the Hardened Sinner. But we must move 
on, for we have lots of work before us 
this night. Let us turn up West Street. 
How silent and deserted it seems to be. 
Stay, do you not notice a handsome face 
looking out of the tavern window, on the 
left? Do you not recognise the laughing 
eyes, the flowing ringlets, the cavalier 
moustache and imperial. Take off your 
hat, it looks very much like his most 
gracious Majesty King Charles the Second. 
What talking and laughter is going on at 
the little house opposite! Surely that 
ponderous voice is familiar. No one could 
thunder out “No, sir!” with such vehe- 
mence unless it were the lexicographical 
bear. Let us peep through the half-drawn 
curtains. Yes, there is Dr. Johnson, with 
his wig very much awry, and his face very 
red. Sitting close to him is James Boswell, 
apparently making a memorandum on the 
back of a letter. Mrs. Thrale, the accom- 
plished hostess, is laughing merrily, and 
Madame D’Arblay is very much amused 
by something Mr. Foote, the comedian, 
has just said. That pretty maid-servant 
who has just entered the room with a tray 
of glasses is the one whom Dr. Johnson 
gets to pump on his head in the morning, 
when he has taken too much wine the 
preceding night. Judging from present 
appearances, I should think the Doctor 
will require a good deal of pumping on 
to-morrow morning. Let us pass on. Let 
us mount the hill, take our way through 
St. Nicholas churchyard. How quaint the 
old church looks in the dead of night, and 
what an orgie of ghosts we might hold here, 
were we so minded! See, here is Captain 
Nicholas Tettersel, in his picturesque 
costume, looking like a stage pirate. 
Would you not like to have a chat with 
him about the king, and ask him whether 
he did not deserve to have a peerage 
conferred upon him? What a history, too, 
could Phoebe Hessel relate! Far greater 
were her exploits than the young lady 
who “ follered arter” Mr. William Taylor 
‘‘ under the name of William Carr,” and 
her reward was less. Mr. Taylor’s lover 
was made captain of the “gallant Thunder- 
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bomb,” whereas the lady love of one of 
“ Kirke’s Lambs,” and who herself fonght 


at the battle of Fontenoy, was allowed but 
half-a-guinea a week from royal bounty. 
Would you not like a little quiet conver- 
sation with that rugose kippered individual | 
Mr. Smoaker Miles, and hear all about his 
saving the Prince of Wales from a watery 
grave, or gossip with that ancient mermaid 
Martha Gunn, concerning the beauties 
she has dipped in her time, or exchange a 
few words with the beautiful Mrs. Anna 
Maria Crouch? All this would be really 
entertaining, but I cannot allow you to 
linger. 

1 am anxious to take you up a little 
narrow, bleak, side street, not far distant. 
Does it reeall anything to your mind? 
There is a bright light in the lower 





window, and the reflection of serpent-like 
plants and spiky creatures on the blind; 


window, and occasionally the shadows of 
figures pass across it. 
Mrs. Pipchin is taking her warm swect- 
bread in the lowerroom, and that Florence is 


poring over Paul’s terrors in the chamber | Jersey, and Mr. 
Do not all the inhabitants of the | hosts, 
at once crowd 

Miss Pankey, their everlasting change and their per- 
| petual chatter. 


above 

“castle of the ogress 
upon your imagination, 
Master Bitherstone, Berry, Wic -kham, 
and Susan Nipper? We could linger 
here for a long while, as we just catch 
the cadence of the sea in the distance, 
and wonder once more with little Paul 
“what the waves were always saying.” 
We get into an entirely different at- 
mosphere when we reach the Steyne. 
Here we drift into an assemblage of the 
beginning of the century. Just coming 
out of the new club-house do we see Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, looking very beautiful, talking 
to her friend Miss Seymour, with the finest 
gentleman in Europe, in a plum-coloured 
coat and a brown hat, in close attend- 
ance. That mysterious looking person 
who has just passed is Colonel Hanger ; 
and those three lively individuals leaning 
against the railings are known as Hell- 
gate, Cripplegate, and Newgate. That 
comical looking man in green pantaloons, 
green coat, and green neck-tie, with 
powdered hair and a cocked hat, is a 
harmless maniac; his name is Cope, but 
he usually goes by the title of the Green 
Man. That fat man, who has just taken 
off his hat to the Prince, is General Dal- 
rymple, and the one behind him, in quaint 
militia uniform, is Earl Berkeley. Colonel 
Bloomfield is in attendance on the Prince, 


” 





ito them 
there is a faint illumination in the upper | jumper. 
| sure! 

Cannot you fancy | 


}and the melancholy looking gentleman 


who has just dropped his cane is Mr. Day, 
whoseems to have wellearned his soubriquet 
of Gloomy Day. Do not you wonder who 
that ge ntiemanly looking individual in the 
costume of the middle of the last century, 
who is evidently searching for something 
in front of the Albion Hotel, may be? 
That is Dr. Richard Russell, the actual 
founder of Brighton, who first recom- 
mended the place as a health resort more 
than a century ago. He is evidently 
looking for his statue. He used to live 
on the site of the Albion. Why have not 
the Brightonians erected a statue to his 
memory years ago? Those two gentle- 
men in white coats, with voluminous 
capes, are two of the most noted whips 
of the day; the one is Sir John Lade 
and the other is Mr. Mellish; and talking 
is Mr. Crampton, the famous 
What a crowd there is, to be 
Here comes Lord Sefton, talking 
to the Bishop of St. Asaph; there is the 
Duke of Grafton and Earl Craven, the 
Countess of Barrymore, the Countess of 
Sheridan. All these 
and a great many more, start 
|up every moment ; they worry us with 
Let us flee from them, 
and drift into a quieter neighbourhood. 

I certainly feel more at home here. Do 
not you? I thought I could not be 
mistaken in this particular house. This 
is the very spot in “Steyne Gardens” 


and Sally, looked after the welfare of their 
lodgers. It must surely have been to that 
first floor, with the quaint little balcony, 
that Lady Ann Newcome, recommended 
by Dr. Goodenough, brought her invalid 
boy Alfred. Here came Ethel, too, and 
Miss Quigley, and the invaluable Mr. 
Kuhn; and it must have been in that 
room down-stairs that the dignified little 
Duchess regaled the courteous courier 
with some of that especial Madeira. Hither 


frequently came dear old Colonel New- | 


and Master Clive was by no means 
an infrequent visitor. Mighty pleasant 
are the ghosts that haunt ‘“Steyne 
Gardens” and the joyous recollections 
they bring back. Cannot you call to 
mind Clive making sketches for his little 
cousins in these very rooms } ? Have you 
forgotten a certain journey by rail that 


come, 


Clive and Ethel made to Brighton in after 





years, and what transpired on 1 the journey? 














occupied by Miss Honeyman, and here | 
that kind little lady, assisted by Hannal: | 
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Do you remember the meeting in this | floor you with a classical quotation, and 
unpretending little mansion between Clive | its housemaid thoroughly acquainted with 
and the most noble the Marquis of Farm- the first book of Euclid. A hopelessly 
lock ?. What a debt of gratitude we owe | classical and irremedially cold house. 
to those kindly magicians who invest | Without doubt this is Dr. Blimber’s; here 
commonplace neighbourhoods with such | Mrs. Blimber lamented she had not had 
delightful ghosts! the pleasure of knowing Cicero, here came 
Let us take flight as far as Castle | little Paul to school, and here was Cor- 
Square. It is silent and deserted. Perhaps | nelia, adjured to “bring him on.” The 
we are too early, for surely there should | house is so still now, everybody is gone to 
be the roll of ghostly wheels and the/| bed, that one can hear a chain jingling in 
crack of ghostly whips. If we only wait | the swck yard, and the pompous strident 
long enough, we ought to see a phantom | tick of a clock in the hall. We cannot 
Bellerophon come lumbering in, or the | help wondering whether that is Diogenes 
wraith of the Quicksilver flash past. We | dragging at his chain, and cannot help 
may perhaps see the whole place change | fancying that the clock is making the 
like a scene at the pantomime, the| enquiry “ How is, my, lit, tle, friend ?” 
shutters of the shops fall down and} We should not be at all surprised to 
become suddenly converted into the} hear a pompous voice say in its sleep, 
Age, Blne, Red, and Snow’s coach ty Gentlemen we will resume our studies 
Offices, and the place may become once | at seven to-morrow morning.” Surely 
more crowded, and we may look in | that window up above, that small window 
wonder as we see the Times, the Royal| to the left, must be where Paul waited 
Clarence, the Comet, the Union, the / and watched for his sister Florence. The 
Rocket, the Red Rover, the Economist, | ghosts of fiction are after all pleasanter 
and twenty others whirl noiselessly past, | than those of fact: they even seem more 
and vanish into the dark night. Does Sir | real, and we believe in them more 
John Lade ever come back in the dead of | implicitly. 
night and perform those wondrous feats | But the wind is increasing in violence, 
with a phantom four-in-hand through the | we have to struggle against it, the street 
narrow streets that made him so famous lamps flicker violently, the sea has begun 
| 


in the days of the Regency ? We ponder | to roar. An occasional scud of spray drifts 
this in our minds as we take our way | across the Parade, the rain is beginning 
down Ship Street, one of the quaintest | to pelt down in good earnest, we have no 
bits of old Brighton yet remaining. We | umbrellas, so cannot at present pursue any 
halt opposite the Old Ship Assembly | further our researches in Brighton ghost- 
Rooms, and gaze upon the old-fashioned | land, although, in truth, we have hardly 
entrance and bow window, and half expect | as yet even stepped across the border of 
to see the roadway blocked with sedan | that wonderful country—a country such 
chairs, and to hear the clamour of noisy | as no other town in the world can boast of. 
linkmen. I wonder whether the guests at 
the Old Ship are ever disturbed by the 
sound of dancing and weird music, in the THR 7 r. Tone 
middle of the night. Do the disembodied one phuampgunantgpenandadmnne 
spirits of Mr. Tart, Mr. William Wade, XI, LOWER STILL. 
Mr. J. S. Forth, and Lieutenant-Colonel Derrer and deeper still. The monastic 
Eld, ever come back and institute “assem-| refuge, with its scrupulous cleanliness 
blies”’ at the witching hour? and is “Lady | and stern regimen, was a boarding-house 
Montgomery’s Reel,” and such like by-| wherein people might abide for a few days 
gone Terpsichorean vagaries ever executed | gratis, provided they could show a change 
by a pale courtly company in powder and | of clothes, and were duly recommended 
patches? by a subscriber. But surely, I reflected, 
Once more along the cliff; the night is| there must exist yet another class of 
getting chilly, and it looks very black out at | establishment somewhere in town where 
sea. We shall have a wet rough night, | rags would speak for themselves in their 
but still we feel scarcely inclined to go | mute eloquence, and where the last stage 
home yet awhile. It is a most fascinating | of indigent respectability may lay its head 
pursuit, this ghost hunting. We pause! without the degradation incident to the 
before a quaint comfortless home, a prim | casual ward. 
mansion that looks as if its footman could} All through the more wretched portions 
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of great London I sought this ideal spot, 
and having at length pitched upon it, rising 
like a gaunt barrack from amidst the hovels 
where vegetate the toy-makers, I was not 
surprised to find its scant accommodation 
so much in demand as to render admission 
a matter of no little difficulty. 

Night after night, at the hour of six, I 
picked my way through the black mud 
which dryeth never, and hung about, 
hoping against hope, to receive each even- 
ing the monotonously discouraging rebuff, 
**No vacancy, my man.” 

In vain I pleaded extreme poverty, igno- 
rance of London, trifling sickness, even— 
but without avail. Always the same 
answer, spoken kindly but firmly, “No 
vacancy, my poor fellow ; we’re full. You 
can’t have more of a cat than his skin. 
It’s a crying shame that there should not 
exist more similar resorts,” &c., &c., leav- 
ing me always out in the cold with a dirty 
door labelled, “Refuge, Male Ward,” 
slammed inexorably in my face. But per- 
severance is a virtue which usually, even 
in our lopsided world, meets with its 
reward. At last, after much wistful im- 
portunity, the master took pity on my 
homeless state, almost promising to keep 
a vacancy for me for the following even- 
ing. I arrived accordingly, tapped timidly 
at the master’s private door, and was re- 
ceived by his son, a pretty lad of twelve, 
his pale hair and face glorified with pre- 
mature authority, who, with an assumption 
of extreme dignity, bade me follow him 
to the male ward already closed, and re- 
fusing all help from my superior height 
with a disdainful wave of the hand, pro- 
ceeded to make dashes at the too aspir- 
ingly situated bell, till a murmur and clatter 
of keys was audible from within, and the 
dirty door swung upon its hinges, ap- 
parently of its own accord. But;no—my 
proud little protector muttered a few words 
to a baby janitor, barely two feet high, 
standing in tiny corderoys and blue shirt 
crossed by leathern braces, with close 
cropped convict hair, and oh! such a 
wicked, puny, wizened face, cunningly 
scanning mine, and then bowing me a 
cold good-night, left me to the tender 
mercies of the pigmy. 

Innocent little dear! How delightful a 
webof fancy might be woven from this con- 
signment of tempest-tossed wrecked man 
to the guidance of a child. How charm- 
inga.... To my dismay the Liliputian 


slowly closed one eye, placed an extremely 
grubby finger on the root of his snub 





nose, and giving vent to the strange re- 
mark, “You're a dead ’un. Oh! yes. 
You aint got a blessed drab. Oh! no. 
You’re a blooming pauper, you air. Oh- 
yes-of-course-to-be-sure-I’m-fly,” opened 
wide his mouth, rolled round his eyes, 
gurgled, protruded his infant tongue, 
banged the door to with all the wee 
strength that he could muster, and strutted 
on, still winking violently, as he piped forth 
a command to follow him. 

This refuge is a huge place, square, 
grimy, ungainly, as forbidding and un- 








utterably ugly as the grievous poverty | 


which it is its mission to conceal. There 


is a female ward, a male ward, and a | 


ragged school, or, more properly speaking, 
a reformatory; for the hundred scream- 
ing mischievous little demons of which 
the school is composed have all either 
been picked up by the police, as waifs 
from the refuse population seething in 
metropolitan courts and alleys, or have 
been sent here to be cured of precocious 
wickedness by order of the worshipful the 
Mayor. A shrieking unmanageable crew 
they are—tough twigs to bend—their hair 
standing up in obstinate shocks like a 
pony’s hog mane, their young faces pre- 
maturely hardened and lined by vice, dark 
with the closed shutters of departed inno- 
cence, their cherry lips opening but to 
launch some ribald remark, or to make 
use of some awful oath, such as makes 
one’s hair emulate their own. 
thing to meditate over, to hear them in 
chapel of a morning like devilets suddenly 
broken loose, bandying obscene jokes as 
they thumb their hymn-books, and upon 
entrance of the master as suddenly chang- 


It is a | 


ing into angels, raising their clear bell-like | 
voices chirpingly in artless peeans of praise, || 
as though the ingenuous act came as | 


natural to them, as spontaneously joyous, 


as the pure bright larks’ notes they || 
soaring upwards | 


so much _ resemble, 
in guileless thankfulness for the beauty 
of the world 
been placed. Yet who shall blame 
their crooked ways, poor outcasts? All 


they know of the loveliness of God's | 


handiwork is the fetid stifling den from 
which they sprang, the grinding suffering 
in which father and mother have been 
steeped till life became unendurable save 
through the rosy glamour of alcohol; 
kicks, blows, curses, dirt, disease, their 
heritage ; a stomach never filled their daily 
lot; strength denied through lack of 


in which they have | 


sufficient sustenance; a dreary prospect |, 
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of a life of never-ceasing punishment, with 
no hope of relief or change, but in the 
pauper’s grave that grimly closes the 
squalid prospect. 

One of these boys, picked from the more 
or less best behaved, is told off in daily 
rotation as gatekeeper, his business being 
to pass on any person that may call to the 
man in charge of the men’s ward hard by. 
In pursuance of his orders, the facetious 
urchin aforementioned, with much parade 
of importance, unlocked an inner door, 
upon which grease had long taken the 
place of paint, and crying in shrill accents, 
“‘Here’s another bloke,” deftly prodded 
me in the back, sending me forward with 
a jerk, and locked the door behind me. 
I found myself in a low room, some six 
yards square, squalid and dirty to the last 
degree, with a bar running round it about 
two feet from the ground, to which was 
attached, by means of hooks, the heads of 
canvas hammocks rolled away. For fur- 
niture there were four benches and a broad 


|| plank on trestles to serve as table, while 


the single jet of gas, by which this un- 


| inviting chamber was lighted, further dis- 


closed two dust-grimed windows opening 
inwards, and a portal without a door op- 
posite, leading evidently to a brick-paved, 
but improperly drained, and consequently 
odorous wash-house. Two or three labour- 
ing men, silent and gloomy, sat at the 
table drinking their tea from tin mugs, 
and cutting their half-loaves of excellent 


| white bread with pocket-knives, well-nigh 


worn away with sharpening. Moody all 
of them, for they had been on the tramp 
all day seeking work and had found none. 
By degrees the rest dropped in, seventeen 
in all, specimens of almost every trade. 


| A few were being temporarily employed 
| on the establishment, and came in accord- 


ingly from time to time reeking from their 
work, more especially the gentleman who 
sat next to me, a white-washer, whose face 
and hair and arms were speckled like 
aucuba leaves, and who took a grim de- 
light in rubbing his garments against mine, 
which were seedy enough, indeed, and 
whose seams scarce wanted whitening. 
There was a biscuit-baker, too, an intelli- 
gent, quiet fellow, who had fallen into 
indigence through illness, and talked in 
his humility of the outer world as “ civil- 
ians,” as though by having sunk so low, 
we could claim no more communion with 
the common throng—as though we had 





then there were two Irishmen, a dock- 
labourer whose injured hand prevented 
his obtaining work, and a shoemaker 
of the fierce, ferocious class of Celts of 
which Fenians are made, and who 
seem as if trouble had rubbed away their 
veneer of humour, only leaving an un- 
derlying gnawing sense of injustice and 
of wrong. There were two carpenters 
always at logger-heads as to the best 
way of executing a given piece of work, 
distinguished one from the other by 
the rest, the one by the sobriquet of 
“Planes,” the other by the nickname 
“Old Chips.” For once received within 
those doors, you cease as utterly to have 
a@ name as far as your companions are 
concerned, as though you were enjoying 
open air and improving exercise at Port- 
land, being invariably addressed by the 
style of your trade, or should two of one 
trade be present, by some facetiously ap- 
propriate nickname. Tea being over, and 
the tin pots removed, we leaned our elbows 
on the table for an hour's chat before 
prayers and bed, and each aired his pet 
grievance to anyone who had good-nature 
and unselfishness enough to listen to it. 
One related, amidst breathless admiration, 
that a gentleman had bestowed on him 
three-and-sixpence, which on the morrow 
he intended to expend on asuit of clothes, 
“for no one,” he added, as an axiom, 
“will give work to a man ill-dressed.” 
“TIsn’t three-and-sixpence rather cheap | 
for a suit of clothes?” I enquired, timidly. 
“ For a new suit from a West End tailor 
it might be, young Inks (this in reference 
to my passing for a journeyman printer), || 
but down at Petticoat-lane, or there- | 
abouts, I could rig myself first class for 
three-and-six. <A slap-up pair of kicksies 
and a gum-stretcher, a paper collar and 
second or third-hand tie. Of course boxes | 
would not be included. I'd have to manage | 
them as best I could, and mine with a 
wipe of blacking would look first class.” 
For the benefit of the uninitiated, I had, 
perhaps, better here explain that boxes 
mean boots, and that a gum-stretcher is a 
long coat, such as shall mask all defi- 
ciencies, rendering such an article as a 
waistcoat a superfluity. “ Rich and rare | 
were the togs he wore, and a brand- 
new box on each clump he bore,” chimed | 
in the maimed but frolicsome Irish day- | 
labourer, who was in Tapleyan spirits, de- || 
spite adverse conditions, for ever singing | 


been turned into Pariahs with a visible | favourite snatches of tunes, ingeniously 


mark of Cain upon our brows. 





And adapted to suit circumstances. 
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“T say, Inks,” sagely remarked the | ladies to Old Harry are gone, in the ranks 


biscnit-baker, “‘ you seem new to this sort 
of thing, and a refined sort. Take the 
advice of one who knows. Stand any 
hunger, and any thirst, and any privation, 
and any trouble, but never part with your 
clothes. So sure as your clothes find 
their way into the pop-shop, so sure you 
will never get no work, never no more. 
That’s my experience, anyways.” 

“When I sees gents rigged out in gloves 
and summer hats, and canes and that, it 
do make me so wild,” grumbled another, 
with over-developed bald head, glisten- 
ing with tightness of skin, as though he 
had water on the brain, and whose ap- 
pearance and manners were rendered the 
more unpleasant by the complete absence 
of one eyebrow, from a burn, a lisping 
style of speech, weak watery eyes, and 
blood-thirsty proclivities. ‘I'd like to tear 
their gewgaws from their backs, I would.” 

“Darling Isabella, with her gingham 
umbrella,” gently carolled the musical 
one. ; 

“It’s the unfairest thing out,” continued 
the revolutionary orator, with an indignant 
snort at the interruption, “the aristos 
pay no taxes, live on the fat of the 
land, and won’t even touch us if they can 
help it. Lookee here, now. There’s some- 
where about three millions in London. 
About two thousand are tearing rich, curse 
’em. About ten thousand are well to do, 
and all the rest, two millions and more, 
are struggling against each other in the 
mud, tooth and nail, for bare life. Is that 
proper? Civil war’s the only thing for 
us. Other countries have found that out, 
and we’re a coming to it, too, let me tell 
yer. There are too many in the world, 
much too many in the town here. I'll 
go bail, Paris is the better for its burning. 
We must kill some of ’em off to make the 
equipoise right, as they call it, and the 
only way to do it legal is by civil war. 
Do a thing legal, and don’t fear conse- 
quences. Hang the means, I say, it’s the 
end as we want. Of course you and I 
may be among the killed, and so much 
the better for the rest. We must take 
our chance of that, and devil take the 
hindmost, say I. I'd dearly like to see 
blood flowing in them swell squares, I 
would, among them fine flaunting la-di-da 
ladies, with their mincing ways and trash. 
Ain’t we better nor them?” 

And the iconoclast mopped the water 
from his weak eyes, while his neighbour 
warbled in an undertone, ‘‘ The la-di-da 


| of death you'll find ’em.” 

| “You're a fine lot, you are, to settle 
| things,” cricd out another, who had been 
| pencilling something on the bare table, 
“‘where would be my trade, but for the 
la-di-da ladies, and many another trade 
too? I’m a painter and decorator, and 
must earn my bread as weil as you.” 

“Oh, hark to the artist!” they all 
laughed, “‘and see what a beautiful thing 
he’s been doing!” as they crowded one 
over another to admire the work of art 
just sprung from his hand, which con- 
sisted of the royal arms, very fairly pen- 
cilled, as we see them engraved on bills, 
“by special appointment to Her Majesty.” 

“ ] quite agree with ‘ Planes’ there that 
something should be done,” put in the 
Irish shoemaker. ‘See how we’re moved 
on if we stand for a moment in the street. 
But the la-di-das may lounge before shop- 
windows all day. No one says nothing to 
them. And when we go into the country 
how we're stopped at every turn with 
questions, ‘are we on the tramp,’ or ‘ have 
we means, and are we going to work ;’ and 
if we sit down in a field to rest, why, 
we're had up for trespassing.” 

“Ah! the law of hospitality,” thought- 
fully sighed the biscuit-baker, “that’s 
played out! In old times, as you might 
read in books, mates all, you stopped at a 
castle-door, and only had to blow a trum- 
pet for people to give you food and ask 
you kindly to sit by the cheerful fire, and 
let you lie on a clean shakedown of fresh 
straw somewheres in a donjon-keep, what- 
ever that may be, but we read of it in the 
London Journal. I’d like to know who'd 
do that now? You go and ask for a 
night’s lodging, and see what’ll happen. 
You'll get a month from the nearest magis- 
trate, that’s about what you'll get. We 
live in a beastly world, sure-lie.” 

But now the young gentleman neatly 
clad in black came in—the schoolmaster, 
whose business it is to coerce into respect- 
ability that batch of devilish urchins ; and, 
arranging a homely desk and books, com- 
manded us to stand for prayers. Two 
or three verses from the Psalms and 
a short prayer followed, and the school- 
master left us to prepare for bed. This 
interested me much, as I had been count- 
ing again and again the hammocks coiled 
against the wall and could make out 
only eight. Seventeen into eight won’t 
go. How were we going to manage? I 
puzzled my brains as with the pitfalls of 
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mental arithmetic we used to be neal 
as boys. The lucky owners of the it 
uncoiled them, fixed the two 
attached to the foot of each into sockeis 
in the boards, steadied them with an 
arrangement of chains screwed into the 
floor, and drew from a corner a hideous 
heap of fetid rags, utterly worn-out, fall- 
ing into gaping holes, disseminating a com- 


cig! 
iron 


bination of evil odours with fever on their | 
wings, such as turned me for a moment | 


sick and faint. A murmur became mani- 
fest among the seventeen 

“What! those old things again. The 
master promised us new ones. They are not 
fit for beasts, much less for Christian men.” 

“Very sorry, lads,” said the superin- 
tendent, who never left us alone, but 
whistled and rattled his keys incessantly. 


“The master says they haven’t come, so | 


you must just do your best with the old 
ones for another night.” 

Those amongst us who had not ham- 
mocks were now shown our several 
sleeping-places on the floor, foot to foot, 
with the exception of myself, who being 
the new comer, was very properly given 
the worst place, being accordingly billeted 
half in the room, half on the damp bricks 
of the wash-house—a delightful spot, at | 
all events, one of varying flatness, with 
option of arranging head or feet upon the 
bricks at will, and a delicious draught 
from mysterious enclosures beyond, and a 
strong savour as of sinks from tlie water- 
works of the lavatory. Nothing to lic 
upon but a centaur arrangement of 
boards and bricks, aforesaid: one foul 
covering all but in shreds from rottenness, 
no pillow of any sort; verily, the ken- 
nelled dog fares better. l’ortunately, I 
had brought an ancient rng of my own, 
which I rolled up to save my head from 
the cold ground. Not having been able 
to eat my bread at tea, and dreading a 
reprimand for wastcfulness, I had secreted 
portions of it in my coat-pocket, the crust 
of which stuck into my back all night, 
shaping itself like a series of butterpats, 
with impressions of my vertebra, as I 
dared not draw it from its ambush. One 
bivonacked on the table, one on an impro- 
vised couch of benches, the superintendent 
alone rejoicing in a real blanket and a 
pillow. They were 
another, poor fellows, arranging their 
pitiful rags so as to incommode their 
neighbours to the least possible degree. 
Old Chips examined my own rug with 
great interest. 
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“Given to me by a kind gentleman,” 
I said. 

‘If I were you,” he answered, “I'd 
put that tidily. It’s for 
here, though you might get something for 
it from a ’bus-driver, to-morrow. My! 
what a prime coat and waistcoat it would 
make! And I should take off all my 

clothes, doing them up in my handker- 
chief , and hanging them on a nail in order 
that they may not be infested by the 
morning. You know whatI mean. It’s 
always well to have one’s clothes clean.” 

“In what am I to wrap myself, then ? 
I asked. “Surely not in this one wrapper, 
| so foul and full of holes.” 

“There are two more spare ones there, 
| which I dare say you can take, as you've 
| the worst place. "You'll see that all the 
| rest undress, and I’d advise you to do the 
| same.” 

Undress they did, poor creatures, and I 


away too good 


” 


wished that we, as well as the coverings, 
had been put through the ordeal of the 
| bath. They coiled themselves up in their 
filthy drapery, like so many animals, their 
skins showing through its rents, their heads 
on the bare boards, a series of large mole- 
| hills rs anged round the walls—eleven mole- 
hills and | seven occupants of hammocks in 
that stifling atmosphere with but the 
veriest chink of window open. The room 
being sunk below the level of the road- 
way, inquisitive passers-by could look in 
through the interval between glass and 
wall. Our neighbourhood not being par- 
ticularly high bred, and being rather given 
to broad stentorian badinage, it ap- 
parently one of the pet amusements of 
choice sparks to crane in their heads at 


is 


| auspicious moments, with uncomplimen- 
| tary remarks on the “Refugees” and 


showers of orange-pecl. Rude street boys 
well posted in the hours, clustered on 
railings and window-sill as ten was strik- 


ing, dispensing shafts of satire with 
liberal hand, until, as glass became in 
jeopardy from reckless highlows, our 


| superintendent gave the dreadful order 


to close the window fast, and I turned 
| . y 

| upon my bricks and groaned aloud. What 
was to become of us by morning, with 


our shortcomings in the way of soap, the 
lowness our room, and other draw- 
backs? True there was a slit or two in 
the ceiling, of which one man casually 
remarked that “by five a.m. the air up 
there would burn blue,” but to render 
the apartment the least wholesome the 
whole fronting of the room would need 
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removal. At last all were undressed, | through the speaking-tube. And then 
running like savages in and out, upsetting | you had best look out all. Short com- 


over my prostrate body in the doorway, 
and finally, turning down the gas till it 
made darkness barely visible, commenced 
a running fire of chaff and chat. No sleep 
for us as yet. A privileged hammock 
occupant would catch up his coverings 
suddenly, whisking nauseous savours into 
a contiguous nose. He of the aucuba 
leaf aspect would rush in casually, 
announcing that he had only one wall 
to finish, and wanted but a trifle “‘ more 
stuff.” Bones would rasp against the 
boards, causing their owners to wince and 
groan, to turn and toss with muttered 
cursings. Meanwhile the feeble light 
flickered unsteadily over the uncertain 
masses of human beings lying like some 
Dante group paying the anguished penalty 
of insuccess, and the superintendent, amid 
attempts at sleep, admonished chatterers 
with growls to “let the lads take rest.” 

Rest indeed! as though such an idea 
were anything but ridiculous when com- 
bined with squalid filth, poisonous air, 
absence of all incentive to repose, hacking 
coughs, groans and snores, bodies in pain, 
and minds consequently undergoing ima- 
ginary torments. No wonder that all 
preferred to talk, forgetting in coarse 
anecdote their bodily sufferings. Old 
Chips had been a soldier, and had seen 
war, and had brought back with him 
highly-spiced recollections, with which he 
favoured us at unnecessary length, inter- 
rupted at times by a chorus of remarks, 
now incredulous, now appreciative, from 
his audience. 

“You just hold your tongues, men, and 
don’t jabber.” This from the superin- 
tendent. “Best sleep whilst you may. 
You'll all be up at work at five, or I'll 
know the reason why.” 

*‘One moment,” cried the whitewasher. 
“ Hi, you, shoemaker ; will you do a job 
for me in the morning? See, I’ve got 
an awl and a bit of wax. I want this 
shoe made ship-shape.” 

“Will you hold your tongue, and let 
the boys sleep ?” 

“One minute, Chalks. Have you got 
a job? Will they have room for me? 
No? Well, no matter; better luck by- 
and-by.” 

**He who cleans without any pay will 
live to engage journeymen on some other 
occasion.” This chaunted through a chink 
in a rug, by the Tapleyan labourer. 

“Silence! or I'll call the Governor 








mons, and no going out on Sundays.” 

And so they gabbled and jabbered with- 
out ceasing, with many a toss and groan, 
rebuked at intervals, and spittings and 
coughings without end. And when they 
did mimic sleep at last, what a mockery 
of rest it was! The devilish brats in the 
dormitory above sent forth whiffs of dis- 
cordant sound every now and then, ac- 
companied by scurrying and pattering of 
naked feet. They yelled, and jeered, and 
sang, stopped abruptly for an instant, 
after a muffled harangue from some one, 
only to burst out fitfully into renewed 
gibings, to be temporarily bottled up again, 
like very obstreperous ginger-beer. Be- 
lated urchins flattened their noses, after 
a tussle with rail spikes, against the 
window, suddenly to vanish, pulled down 
from behind, their untimely discom- 
fiture being celebrated by a loud war- 
whoop and dirge of defeat. Carts tore 
past the building, shaking it to its foun- 
dations, on their way to the great Cattle 
Market; trains shrieked wildly a notice 
of their coming, as though a monotony of 
accidents had given them a remorse un- 
known to their directors ; horses struggled 
to save themselves from falling on the 
unctuous pavement, lest they should 
perish and incontinently be transferred to 
skewers for the benefit of a colony of cats 
expressing their radical views close by 
with unmusical energy ; women screamed 
the shady details of each other’s lives for 
the delectation of admiring friends ; babies 
howled and babbled, drivers gee-hupped, 
the very stones seemed endowed with a 
distinct clatter of their own; and in the 
midst of this discordant Sabbat of never- 
sleeping streets we were expected to woo 
the poppy-god, praying him to grant us 
strength for the morrow’s conflict with 
unpropitious Fate. 

The clock hanging opposite ticked tran- 
quilly meanwhile, the molehills surged and 
turned, muttered imprecations hovered in 
the air, wavelets of hard breathing ebbed 
and flowed, a sighing sea of numbed but 
yet protesting human struggle against 
relentless, hard-pursuing disappointment. 
Five o’clock. 

“* Now lads, will yougetup? Will you 
get up, I say, or must I summon the 
master through the tube? Come, come, 
tumble up, or we shall be late with work. 
Remember, no work, no breakfast, and no 
more stopping here.” 
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Grey dawn groped its way through the 
clouded casement, lighting up a wild 
group, that might have been snatched 
from some savage encampment away in 
Africa, save that there the winds of 
heaven would be allowed to play at will. 
Each molehill with infinite labour was 
delivered of its occupant, totally unclad, 
unkempt, unshorn, never washed, fearful 
to look upon by light of day. A groan, a 
murmur, a grunt, a general scratching of 
heads, and the crew of outcasts had 
stretched their unsavoury forms, had some- 
how struggled into tattered remnants of 
what had once been shirts, and pitch- 
forked vile apologies for coats upon their 
shoulders, and without the use of water, 
completed their attire by donning their 
shapeless hats. Hammocks in a trice were 
rolled away, the filthy rugs hastily tossed 
into corners, and the superintendent, with 
the assistance of a slate, proceeded to select 
for each the work wherewith he should pay 
back the hospitality vouchsafed for him. 

“‘Shoemaker, Labourer, Biscuits, and 
Inks to go down and serve the saw, 
Planes to work the same; the rest to clean 
up the Institute.” 

“How wonderfully incongruous is all 
this,” I thought. ‘“ What is the use of 
playing at brightening up the Institute, 
when its inhabitants and their coverings 
are so very foul? Yet another example 
of whited sepulchres, though the fairness 
in this case is not ambitiously white. 
First polish up the exterior of the in- 
mates, their beds and clothing, and then 
employ the superfluity of energy for walls 
and floor. Attend to drains, moreover, 
and flow of water, and above all, give 
passage to the outer air, and this charity, 
founded with the very best intentions, will 
become less a trap for fever and disease. 

On Sundays, good young men from city 
houses flock hither in their best frock 
coats, and most immaculate neck-ties, and 
preach and exhort, and read good books 
all day long. Would the proceeding not 
savour a trifle less of cant, were they, 
instead, to see that the broken beds were 
made good, the worn-out hammocks 
mended, the lavatory rendered wholesome, 
the fetid rugs renewed? But then they 
would be deprived of the satisfaction of 
hearing their own voices high upraised in 
solemn admonition, which is a very great 
satisfaction indeed to amateur apostles. 

“ What’s that?” fiercely demanded the 
irascible son of Crispin. ‘ Rub down walls 
and floors? Iwon’t. I don’t know how, and 





don’t intend to learn. Scrubbing, indeed, 
on bended knees too! That’s woman’s 
work. I’m aman. Give me man’s work 
todo. I'll go and serve the saw ai 

“You'll do what you’re told, or you 
don’t go out to-day, but shall be set to 
watch the youngsters.” 

“Murther, and I won’t do that indeed ; 
that’s too hard work.” 

‘“* Now, men, go down to the saw.” 

I followed the others with misgivings, 
consequent on gibing whispers from the 
baker to the effect that “the wheel would 
test my muscularity.” 

Through the boys’ ward we went, where 
the urchins were already busy chopping 
squares of wood into faggots, which 
littered the floor in heaps, to be done up 
into bundles for sale, and hawked about 
the streets as the morning tale of work for 
lads. We meanwhile passed on, down 
ladders into the bowels of the earth, where 
in a close cellar a great wheel stood, fur- 
nished with iron bars for handles, the 
object of which was the turning of a cir- 
cular saw for the preparation of faggot 
wood. Planes went silently to his post, 
we did the same, two to each handle, 
grinding heavily for two weary hours, 
with one interval of rest, monotonously 
curving back and forcing the dead weight 
up and down in the stifling hole, rendered 
still less agreeable by escaping gas. After 
awhile we all perspire freely, and I cannot 
help wondering at myself, buried in this 
oven, turning with might and main in com- 
pany with a dock labourer who tries not 
unsuccessfully to shift all his work on me. 

“He sawed her through in youthful 
prime,” carolled the vocalist meanwhile, 
softly, in general encouragement. ‘ Heave 
on, my lads; this must be mighty like 
Portland.” 

Presently Biscuits breaks down, com- 
plaining of want of air, with an apology 
that he is unused to the work. “ Indeed,” 
he adds, “this perpetual canvassing for 
employment, and finding none, makes one 
too listless and discouraged to work hard. 
Besides, we never get a proper amount of 
rest here, what with the dirt and the 
unnecessary discomfort. I’m hanged if 
I do any more; that’s flat.” 

The happy thought struck us to make a 
raid amongst the goblins above, which we 
accordingly did, setting five to each 
wheel handle as an experiment, speedily 
desisting, however, as, not content with 
performing no labour themselves, they 


skipped up and down in devilish glee, 
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essaying to cut through the wheel-strap, 
tumbling the wood heaps upon our shins, 
pelting us with sharp splinters, scamper- 
ing meanwhile in and out until we were 
fain to drive them all upstairs again, 
marvelling at the life which must be 
endured by the pale gentleman who read 
prayers last night. A bellsounds. Morn- 
ing drudgery is over. Prayers and break- 
fast, and then off we shall all sally in pur- 
suit of “the job,” that Fata Morgana who 
delights in mocking all these weary 
creatures. Long prayers, extempore, by 
the Governor in the great white-washed 
schoolroom at the top of the building. 
The urchins pinch each other to elicit howls 
which they cleverly proceed to drown with 
coughs. On the entrance of the Governor 
they rise and shout genially, ‘“ Good 
morning, Sir,” with admirable unanimity, 
which is as speedily changed to derisive 
pantomime so soon as he turns his back 
to mount the steps of the reading desk. 
The superintendent cuffs them into order 
surreptitiously, in return for which display 
of discipline they make hideous faces, at 
him, accompanied by gestures indicative 
of hatred, ridicule, revenge, and triumph, 
the while they are singing with rich fresh 
voices the morning hymn from the Prayer 
Book. “Suffer little children to come 
unto me ;” “ a lying lip is an abomination 
to the Lord ;’ ’ and like Bible maxims frown 
at them from every wall, but on they sing, 
nevertheless, like guileless machines, but 
as vicious looking a set of brazen raga- 
muffins as ever matriculated for Newgate. 

Down stairs again to the common dor- 
mitory, as foul with closed windows as 
ever. Coffee in tin mugs, or rather, let us 
say, water infused with a soupgon of 
chicory-dust, great pieces of excellent 
new bread, a calling over of names, and 
marking attendance in ledgers by the 
Governor’s dignified offspring, and lo! 
the outer door is opened, a gush of Lon- 
don fog steals in, so little sullied by car- 
bonic acid, in comparison with the air we 
have been breathing for fourteen hours, 
as to seem laden with gales direct from 
Heaven, and then the sodden, blighted, 
sallow representatives of labour trudge 
forth once more to seek work high and low 
through the vast maze of streets, to offer 
north and south, and east and west, the 
muscular force of their willing arms to 
the dapper gentry with smooth faces, who 
will shake their heads and raise their 
eye-brows, playfully remarking that our 
markets are overstoeked. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. BAD NEWS. 

“ Minp, I wasn’t an angel, nor anything 
like it,” said Rosetta; ‘and when he was 
ill-tempered I turned ill-tempered too; 
only I never swore as he did, I couldn’t do 
that. We were rich one day and poor the 
next. He was for ever gambling and 
betting at horse races and prize fights. 
Now there was money to throw out of 
window ; now there wasn’t enough to buy 
bread, or drink—he cared for that more 
than for bread. Well, I knew all at last. 
He told me. My marriage was illegal and 
I was not his wife. There lived some one 
who had a better, a real claim to that title. 
He fiung the truth at me as you'd fling a 
stone at a dog. It was too cruel of him; 
but he was weary of me, he was sick and 
tired, as he said, of going dragging about 
the country with me tied to him, hindering 
and plaguing him. Well, he wasn’t the 
only one who was weary. So I quitted 
him on the instant. He was sorry 
afterwards, I believe, and followed me, 
trying to get me back again. But he lost 
trace of me, and then, as I heard, he went 
abroad for a while. For me, I wandered 
on without resting, parting with the few 
trinkets I’d taken with me, one by one, to 
pay for food and my night’s lodging. I 
was looking for Jecker’s booth. I had 
friends there, I knew, who’d help me back 
into iny old way of life. Then I found 
mother, bless her, or she found me, and she 
saved me and made me what Iam. Didn’t 
you, mother? The pains she took with 
me; the kindness she showed me; the love 
she’s borne for me ever since! ” 

“There, there, Rosy, enough and more 
than enough’s been said about that; an- 
other word and I march straight off to 
bed.” 

“ And I mayn’t even sing her praises ! 
I must leave you to guess, Duke—though 
you'll never guess it all—how good she has 
been to me, and how grateful Iam! I 
worked hard and tried my best, for I felt 
that was the only way I had to show her 
what I felt: How thankful I was to her 
for all her goodness to me! And I suc- 
ceeded; I scarce know how. The public 
liked me; I can’t tell why. It was all 
mother’s doing, and no one was more 
pleased than she was at my success. She 
stood in the wings to encourage me when 
I went on to speak my first lines. They’d 


gone clean out of my head, and my voice 
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was dead in my throat and I was trembling 
all over. But I caught courage from her 
brave kind eyes, and then came the 
applause, and I don’t remember much 
more or how I got off till I found myself 
half-fainting in her arms—the good kind 
soul! I'd succeeded, thanks to her.” 

“ Rosy!” 

“ There, I’ve done, mother. I’m crying, 
you see, and I can’t well talk while I’m 
crying. That’s mystory, Duke. I wanted 
you to hear it so that you might think as 
well of me as you can. And it’s all 
truth I’ve told you. Have I been so 
much to blame? There are lies enough 
told about me, I know; but you won't 
believe all they say. i'm on the stage 
and I can’t help their flinging hard names 
at me. It’s the world’s good pleasure to 
do that, and I must bear it. Only an 
actress! Don’t you see the women’s lips 
curl scornfully, and their eyes dart con- 
tempt at me as they say the word? If I 
were as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, | 
should’nt escape their calumny. That’s in 
Hamlet, you know, Duke. I’ve played 
Ophelia in the country—mother, here, was 
the Queen, though the part’s rather out of 
her line. It was at Norwich, was’nt it, 
mother? Well, my marriage was no 
marriage. I thought I was his wife and 
I wasn’t. That’s the worst they can say 
of me. Let them say it; I don’t care. 
Ah, Duke! you don’t know what an 
actress’s life is. It makes us as bold and 
fearless as men, and as heartless, almost.” 

“And you’ve seen him since, Rosetta ?”’ 

“Yes, Duke, he found me out; but 
mother here was with me, and I was not 
afraid. I was angry, perhaps, but not 
revengeful. He was poor and wanted 
money, of me! I never thought he could 
have stooped so low as that; but he did. 
He came to me a poor, trembling, down- 
cast, witless creature, asking for money to 
be lent to him, not given; he had some 
scheme in his head—such head as was left 
him—for winning enormously at cards or 
with dice, I forget which. I was to be 
paid back out of his winnings. And don’t 
think he was penitent for the wrong he’d 
done me. He spoke no word of that. He 
didn’t even pretend penitence; perhaps 
that was as well. He’d forgotten it all 
very likely, washed it out of his mind with 
drink. Well, I gave him what he asked 
for; and he’s been since for more and more; 
and had it. Not that I’m rich. I work 








here, was for handing him over to the 
law, to be punished, imprisoned, I don’t 
know what; but I could’nt do that. No, 
I give him what he asks for. That’s my 
revenge, Duke. I pity him. I can’t let 
him want.” 

“It’s not right, Rosy.” 

“Is anything right, mother?” 

“ But you can’t go on like this. How is 
is it toend? You must make money— 
for yourself—now, while you’re young 
and strong, and put by against rainy 
weather, which is sure to come by-and- 
bye, when you’re old. My dear, I know, 
to my cost, what a bad husband is—other- 
wise I shouldn’t be toiling and slaving on 
the stage at my time of life. Still he was 
my husband sure enough. That’s more 
than you can say of the creature you give 
money to. I was his lawful wife, and, 
fool that I was, fond of the wretch, 
although he did rob me of all I had, and 
leave me and my child to starve. How- 
ever, he’s dead now—I cried my eyes out, 
I know, when they came and told me of it 
—and there’s no good to be got by talking 
of him. But it’s different in your case. 
You can’t go on wearing your heart out 
on the stage till all those pretty roses and 
lilies have faded and gone, and you’re too 
old to play young women. What’s to 
become of you then? I shall be dead and 
buried, sure enough. But you'll never be 
able to play old women as I do, Rosy. 
You’re clever, my dear, but that isn’t in 
you. You must earn money, and save it, 
and keep it—make hay while the sun 
shines. And if a good man with a true 
heart should make you an honest offer—— 
But there, Ill say no more of that. 
Marriage seems to be a poor woman’s 
only remedy; we all fall back upon that; 
but it’s a miserable business when all’s 
said, and mars more than it mends, it’s 
my belief. However, you'll marry some 
of these fine days, take my word for it. 
It’s a risk we women must run—for fate 
drives us to it; not that there’s much 
driving wanted in most cases, I’m bound 
to say.” 

“No, mother, I shall never marry— 
again,” said Rosetta, rather sadly. Mrs. 
Bembridge shrugged her shoulders. 

** Well then, there’s no more to be said 
—only this; I’m weary and sleepy, and 
I’m going to bed—-and good night, Mr. 
Nightingale; and when you come and see 
us again, as I hope you will soon, for 


hard for all I get, and I don’t get more | you’ve a simple, honest, young face, and I 
than I know what to do with. Mother, | like you—I’m an old body, you know, and 
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may say these odd, blunt things—when 
you come again, I promise you, we'll be a 
little more cheerful, and talk about 
pleasanter topics. I don’t know, I’m sure, 
how we fell into the dismals so. It was 
Rosy’s doing. When she begins her 
flighty airs she’s sure to end in being 
melancholy. She shan’t do so again while 
you're here. Good night. God bless 
ou!” 

“Good night, my Duke.” 

But before I left, Rosetta insisted upon 
writing an order to admit me to see her 
next performance. She wrote slowly, and 
with some difficulty, her lips and even her 
tongue visibly following the movements 
of her pen. She was pleased, however, 
with the result of her labours, waving the 
paper to and fro to dry the ink, and 
smearing the writing in the process; for 
no blotting paper could be found in the 
room. 

Poor Rosetta! I mused tenderly and 
compassionately over her story. I had no 
heart to blame her, if indeed she was at 
all blameworthy. That she had been 
cruelly, scandalously wronged, seemed 
quite unquestionable. 

I determined to see Vickery, and gather 
from him, if I could, the facts connected 
with Lord Overbury’s marriage. I had an 
excuse for seeing him—TI would hand him 
Rosetta’s order. He was a playgoer, and 
that would tempt him. 

He expressed many thanks for the order, 
and a smile crept over his face as he 
folded up the scrap of paper and deposited 
it in his pocket-book. He was fond of the 
play, he admitted, but he did not go very 
often now—not of late years. Somehow 
the play was not quite what it used to be. 
He remembered Mrs. Siddons, and many 
other of the great performers that were 
before my time. No, I could form no con- 
ception of how great they really were—it 
was not to be expected that I could. Still 
he had heard Miss Darlington very highly 
spoken of. He would certainly avail him- 
self of my kindness and the order, and go 
and see her. He promised himself much 
pleasure from his visit to the theatre. He 
was much obliged to me. 

But on the subject of Lord Overbury he 
was not communicative. His face changed 
as I questioned him; his smile faded away, 
and he eyed me suspiciously. I mentioned 
Mrs. Bembridge’s name. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘I have the pleasure 
of knowing Mrs. Bembridge. I’ve known 
her some years. An excellent actress and 





a very worthy woman. So I have always 
understood. Precisely. Yes. I knew 
her when she was playing here at the 
Wells a long time ago now. And I’d seen 
her at Bath before that. For Lord Over- 
bury—well, Mr. Nightingale, you know 
enough of the profession to know that we 
don’t care to speak openly of official 
matters. They’re in the nature of secrets, 
you see. What we learn in that way we 
regard as strictly confidential. But I'll 
say this: Mrs. Bembridge has been mis- 
informed, or has misunderstood. The 
late Mr. Monck never acted on behalf of 
Lord Overbury; his lordship’s name, how- 
ever, was well known in Mr. Monck’s 
office.” 

“ But if he wasn’t a client, there can 
be no harm in your telling all you know 
about him.” 

Vickery coughed behind his hand; his 
eyes blinked. “ You seem anxious on this 
subject, Mr. Nightingale. Well, I don’t 
mind saying that we acted for the late 
Lord Wycherley. There was an action 
at law, of course, Lord Overbury being 
defendant. It was a very scandalous 
case. We obtained a verdict. Then 
there were proceedings in the LEccle- 
siastical Court, carried on by our proctors. 
Finally we went to the House of Lords, 
and obtained an act for the dissolution 
of the marriage. Lady Wycherley was 
afterwards married to Lord Overbury. 
It was understood, I believe, that he 
would marry her immediately after the 
passing of the act; he had always pro- 
mised that; under all the circumstances 
it seemed only right.” 

* And she still lives ?” 

“T have not heard of her death,” said 
Vickery, taking snuff. “ But I have been 
informed that she was soon separated 
from Lord Overbury—why, I can’t tell 
you—and went to live abroad: in Russia, 
I think. She was said to be a lady of 
very strange character; not a very estim- 
able person, I take it, though of remarkable 
beauty, so people agreed, and of noble 
family—one of the Pomfrets—a daughter 
of Lord Bannerville’s.” 

“But you know that Lord Overbury 
has since married Miss Darlington ? ” 

“T’ve heard of that—a marriage in the 
Scotch form.” Then he added, suddenly, 
“Ah! you want to know if Miss Dar- 
lington is free to marry again ?” 

It was clear that he thought me a 
suitor of Rosetia’s; and, as I judged, the 
idea was pleasant to him. His looks 
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brightened; he was smiling again. It 
then occurred to me that he had possibly 
long suspected my affection for Rachel; 
had been jealous of me, had sought to 
keep me apart from her, on that account. 
He had thought me unworthy of her, 
perhaps? I could not complain of that. 
Or did he love her himself? Surely that 
was too absurd. 

But now the notion that I loved not 
Rachel, but Rosetta, was very welcome 
to him, and relieved his mind exceedingly. 
Such at any rate was my view of his 
sudden change of manner. 

“It may be well to ascertain the pu:- 
ticulars of Miss Darlington’s marriage. 
I take it to be void. I think Lady Over- 
bury still survives. But it’s worth looking 
into. Miss Darlington is, perhaps, anxious 
to marry again, and no doubt she has 
many admirers—suitors. All agree that 
she is a most fascinating actress. That 
will be my own opinion, I dare say; only 
I’ve seen so many fascinating actresses. 
And then she receives a large salary, I’m 
informed. That adds greatly to her at- 
tractions. Actress’s husbands look very 
sharp after their salaries; so I’ve heard.” 

I did not care to pursue the subject 
further. I inquired after Miss Monck. 
She was well, Vickery thanked me. I 
tried to bring him again to the story of Sir 
George’s early life. But he was not ina 
communicative mood. He persisted that 
he had told all he knew; that there was 
nothing more to tell. Iasked if he had 
any news of Tony? No, he had no news. 

But in the course of a few days news 
came, and very bad news. 

My mother wrote briefly to say that 
Tony was very ill, that his state was indeed 
alarming. He had expressed a desire to 
see me; and she begged me to start forth- 
with for the Down Farm. 


CHAPTER LIX. MY BOY-FRIEND. 


In my position as Sir George’s assistant 
I could hardly quit London without his 
sanction. I sought him in his studio and 
explained my wishes. He listened patiently, 
and at length consented to my departure, 
but rather reluctantly, I thought. He was 
in a languid, listless mood, reclining in his 
easy chair. His eyes were heavy and his 
face very sallow. There was an open book 
on the floor at his feet; as though he had 
carelessly thrown it down after vainly 
seeking amusement in its pages. His 
palette, ready prepared, with its semi-circle 
of mounds of fresh colour, and a sheaf of 








clean brushes rested on a small table 
beside him ; but he had not been at work 
apparently. There was no glisten of wet 
paint on the canvas fronting him. 

“You can go, Duke, of course, if it 
must be so. A sick friend, you say? The 
young man you mentioned to me some 
time since? Yes, I remember. And he 
is very ill, you fear; dying, it may be ? 
Poor fellow! I’m sorry to hear it. And 
yet, perhaps, if all were known he’s rather 
to be envied than pitied. ‘He whom the 
gods love dies young.’ But he’s your 
friend, you tell me. Well, you must go to 
him, I suppose. It’s not because you've 





| You’re sure? I shall miss you, Duke; 
| you're wanted here, remember. I’m obliged 
| to rely more than ever upon my assistants, 
for, somehow, I can’t work as I used to. 
I don’t see that your going can do much 
good. You're not a doctor, you know. 
He’s well cared for, I suppose, in the 
country. Does this Down Farm of yours 
lose its magic in your absence ? But you’ve 
set your heart upon going, I see. Have 
you moneyenough ? No ceremony, please. 
Well, come back as soon as you can.” 

He spoke with effort and his voice 
sounded faint and hollow. He passed a 
tremulous hand across his weary eyes, then 
held it pressed against his forehead. 

** You are in pain, Sir George ? ” 

“It’s nothing,” he answered rather petu- 
lantly. I was quitting him. 

“Stay,” he said, rousing himself and 
speaking in firmer tones. ‘ Let this thing 
be understood between us, Duke. You 
come back here; you promise. Whatever 
happens you come back here. I have your 
word for that. I trust you may find your 
friend better than you expect. The account 
you have received of him is perhaps ex- 


aggerated. People in the country always 
exaggerate. They live in a world of small 


events, and view them through magni- 
fying glasses. And they like to send bad 
news. It reflects importance upon the 
senders. You can write to me if you will. 
Yet, no. Don’t write. Letters are always 
a nuisance, and make great mischief. I 
can’t write them, and I hate to receive 
them. I won’t ask, therefore, even for 
yours. But come back to me, yourself, 
and let me see you as soon as may be, 
whatever happens, remember that. Now 
good-bye.” 

So I left him. 

Mole kindly accompanied me to the 
Golden Cross and witnessed my departure 





grown home-sick—weary of being here ? | 
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by the early coach for Dripford. I spoke 
to him of Sir George. He shook his head 
significantly. 

“He’s in a queer way, very queer. I 
don’t know what to make of him. He 


suffers much at times, I think, and he has | 


increased his daily dose of laudanum. It 
relieves him for a while; but a_ terrible 
depression follows. There’s no help for it, 
however. And I suppose it’s no affair of 
yours or mine.” 

My uncle met me at Dripford. He looked 
grave and anxious, and much older, I 
thought. There was increase of age in 
the slowness of his movements, in his appa- 
rent disinclination for speech. For the old 
are not so garrulous as many suppose ; 
they are as often taciturn, with abstracted 
eyes, turned, as it were, towards distant 
things, the past or the future; these scem- 
ing more immediate to them, perhaps, than 
the present. 


He received me with a sort of subdued | 


kindliness, answering my questions very 
briefly, as he drove slowly towards 
Purrington. 

He was well and my mother was well. 


Poor Tony was sinking, it was feared, | 


though for the last day or two there had 
been little perceptible change in his con- 
dition. Dr. Turton, from Steepleborough, 
had been in constant attendance, and 
though he declined to speak confidently, 
held out but slight hopes of his patient’s 
recovery. He was very weak. 

“It’s a sad business,” said my uncle, 
“and so we all feel it. There’s not a soul 
upon the farm that hasn’t got to care for 
the poor lad. He'd always a good word 
or a kind look for everybody. So young 
as he is too. Your mother’s been grieying 
sorely over him ; it’s almost as though he 
were her own son. Yet she’s known him 
but for a little while, after all. In truth, 
the boy’s almost a stranger to us. He’s 
neither kith nor kin of ours. But she’s 
grown uncommonly fond of him somehow. 
She’d always a tender heart, poor soul.” 

He was silent for some time after this. 
Evidently he was much depressed, but he 
did not care to show his feelings. He had 
always held himself in the background, as 
it were, distrusting his right to occupy 
attention, desiring rather to escape notice. 
Yet it had scemed some relief to him to 
speak of my mother’s sorrow, as though 
he obtained in such wise outlet for his own. 

The farm was doing fairly, he said, in 
reply to my inquiries. At any rate he was 
as well off as his neighbours, and had no 


l 
| particular reason to complain. Corn was 
high and in demand, and he had sold his 

wool for a better price than he had obtained 

|for some years past. The sheep looked 
well, and he had a good stock of food for 
them. Altogether he hoped to get through 
the winter months pretty comfortably. 

Then I brought him back again to the 
subject of Tony. 

They had thought him but an ailing 
'lad from the first. ‘When you brought 
| him down, Duke,” said my uncle, “ it 
| seemed to me he’d such a white, London 
|face, and so slight a frame, that there 
was little promise of long life about him. 
The poor boy had no strength—was so 
scant of breath—and was for putting his 
hand to his side after the slightest exer- 
tion.” But they fancied he had improved 
after a while. There had come some 
healthy colour into his cheeks, and he 
walked with a firmer step. “ His heart 
had always been light and full of life, and 
his eyes, I’ve noticed, have been often as 
bright as stars. He'd a blithe and cheery 
way with him—was very merry at times 
—and enlivened the old house wonder- 
fully. You being away, Duke, it was very 
pleasant to have him about us. The young 
| seem meant, somehow, I think, to comfort 
the old, in the matter of gay speech and 
bright looks. Perhaps we shouldn’t ask 
or expect much more of them than that. 
And then he was never tired of singing 
your praises, Duke, and you may judge 
that your mother didn’t grow weary of 
listening to him.” But soon a change had 
come. As the autumn air grew more and 
more keen and chill, and a look of coming 
winter darkened the landscape, he had 
faded and withered like a hothouse flower 
|in a frost. His decline since had been 
rapid. His strength had given way com- 
pletely. He was so weak now that he 
could scarcely stand without assistance. 

“We might have sent to you before, 
Duke; but of what use was it? You 
could do nothing—and we didn’t like to 
give over hoping. We kept thinking—or 
trying to think—that it was but a bad 
cold—an attack he might rally from, and 
shake off. He’s so young, you see—and 
one can’t quite believe that death will 
take the young when there are so many 
old about—ready, waiting, almost anxious 
for him. But it is to be, I fear. The 
poor boy’s but a shadow of what he was— 
and he was slight enough then, surely. 
He weighs but a trifle. I carry him down 
| stairs, at times—and I’m shocked at find- 
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ing how light he grows. I lift him as 
easily as though he were a mere child. 
It’s a sad business, as I said. But he 
doesn’t suffer much, I think—at least he 
doesn’t complain. I doubt if he knows 
his danger; and we haven’t the courage, 
none of us, to tell him of it. Not but 
what he’s a brave heart, I think, for all he 
looks such a boy. And he’s so grateful 
for all that’s done for him. God knows 
he’s welcome to it all; and it’s little 
enough; for what can we do, after all ? ? 
and who could refuse help in such case ?’ 
There were tears in his eyes as he oon 
As we neared Purrington he had grown 
more talkative ; he became, perhaps, more 
accustomed to my presence, and found that 
there was a sort of comfort in giving 
sorrow words. Yet each sentence fell from 


him slowly, as though doled out reluctantly, | 


and every now and then he lapsed into 
silence again, and it was only with an 
effort he would recommence speech. 
“You must be prepared to find him 
much changed, Duke.” But I had gathered 
as much already from his simple state- 
ments. “Not but what there’s a flush 
in his face, at times, that looks almost like 
health, only it’s too bright in colour, and 
it comes and goes so quickly. He’s carried 
down stairs most days—though he’d be 
better i in bed to my thinking, for the dress- 
ing exhausts him so—and “he sits in the 
easy chair by the fireside in the little room. 
He’s out of draughts there, and in nobody’s 
way, and we kcep him there as warm.and 
comfortable as we can. Your mother’s 
constantly at his side and seems never 
tired of doing all she may for him. It’s 
a way women have, you know, with the 
sick and helpless. If nursing and tend- 
ing him could alter matters he’d soon be 
sound and strong again. But I scarcely 
dare hope that. It reminds me—when I 
see the poor boy sitting there wrapped up | 
by the fire—of old times, when you, Duke, 
were an ailing child, struck down with 
fever or what not. Your mother thinks 
that, too, perhaps, and Kem as well, may 
be— women take count of these things 
more than we do, you know. 
their hearts to them and set great store | 
upon tkem. 





And then this poor boy—I | 


makes the women very pitiful to him, 
and tender and compassionate. They 
think that, so young as he is, and so 
| stricken, he should have a mother to see 
to him, and smooth his pillow, and take 
him to her heart; that sets them striving 
to fill her place and do her duty by him; 
hoping, perhaps, that if she can look upon 
them from beyond the grave, she’ll thank 
and bless them and give them her prayers ; 
and that any how they’re sure of reward 
in Heaven. Not that they do it reckoning 
upon that or by way of buying aught for 
themselves by-and-by. It’s no sacrifice to 
them. They’ve too much comfort in it for 
that, perhaps. But—I don’t know why I 
talk of such things—for I’m not sure I’ve 
got them rightly understood in my own 
mind; and | can’t, therefore, make them 
any way clear to you—but women have 
|more religion—of a sort—than we have, 
Duke. And whatever we may think of it, 
it seems sufficient unto them and to benefit 
and to gladden them gr eatly.” 

He had been talking in a musing, self- 
communing way, sci arcely conscious, as 
it seemed, of my presence, although he 
had oc casionally mentioned my name, as 
though really addressing himself to me. 
But he had done this mechanically, I think, 
for the most part. 

“Now you can see the farm house,” he 
said presently. ‘ When we get on a little 
further you'll be able to make out your 
| mother standing by the front gate. She’s 
| been looking for your coming this long 
time past, I'll warrant.” 

Sure enough there she was. And soon 
she was clasping me tenderly in her arms. 

“Duke, my boy!” She could say no 
more. 

She looked very wan, I thought, and 
her hair was now quite white. A hungry 
sort of joy seemed to dance in her eyes at 
the sight of me. 

“You're well mother? and Tony ?” 

Her face saddened, she sighed and shook 
her “s ad significantly. 

You shall see him—he’ll be so pleased 
one moment. But—lct me look at 
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They open | you, Duke—I do think you're growing 


still.” 


She wrung my hands. Then she seemed 


call him a boy, for he’s that to one of my/moved by a sort of devout gratitude, 


years, though he’s of your own age, I dare 
say, but then sickness makes children of 


| which surely could not be 


counted as 
merely selfishness, that I was yet well and 


people, if not so young they’ re as feeble— | strong, and not as my poor sinking friend; 


this poor boy, I was saying, is an orphan, 


it seems. Never 


saw his mother’s face, | that she need not fear for my safety. 


that I was spared to her, and likely to be; 
But 


that he remembers, so I learn; that | this was only for a minute. 
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“Poor boy, he’ll be so glad. He has 
been so longing tosce you. He has so set 
his heart upon it. Don’t ask me how he 
is; I don’t know, I daren’t think. You 
must see him and judge for yourself. 
Hope? I can’t say; we can only pray, 
Duke; that, perhaps, will enable us to hope.” 

She led the way into the house, care- 
fully closing the door after her, avoiding 
noise, and shutting out the cold wind. 

“Well, Duke, old fellow; how good of 
you to come!” 

Tony was sitting, as my uncle had said, 
wrapped up by the fireside in the little 
room Iso well remembered. I had pre- 
pared my lessons there—ages ago as it 
seemed—for Mr. Bygrave. 

His voice sounded toneless and hollow, 
yet there was life in his manner and bright 
light in his eyes; they looked very large, 
his face was so thin; his hair, I noticed, 
had grown long, and its flaxen curls 
clustered about his neck. He tried to 
rise, but I gently restrained him, for I 
knew how weak he was. He gave me his 
hand, it was burning hot, and so thin and 
transparent, it had the look of white wax. 

“I’m a good deal pulled down, as you 
see, Duke. I’ve grown thinner than ever ; 
I know it by the way my clothes hang so 
loosely about me; and my ring slips off my 
finger now; it never used to, you know, 
it fitted tightly once; my strength has gone 
from me suddenly, I can’t tell you how. 
If I could only get that back again, I 
should do well enough. Beyond that, there 
is not really much the matter with me.” 

My mother was watching my face, try- 
ing to read there what I thought of his 
state. It seemed to me, as I stood beside 
him, quite hopeless. For his strength fail- 
ing him, it was his life, he should have 
said. He was dying. 

“How good of you to come,” he re- 
peated. “But it’s only like yourself. I 
knew you’d come—though it was but to 
humour a whim of mine. That's why I 
didn’t send to you before. It seemed 
hardly right, for so poor a matter, to bring 
you this long way. So much as you’ve to 
do in London too. How is the dear smoky 
old city looking? No cleaner or whole- 
somer, I daresay. But I can’t love the 
place the lesson that score. Not but what 
1 love the country, too. I’ve good cause. 
Your mother, Duke, I can’t tell you how 
good she’s been to me. But I’ve no 





need to tell you. You know her—you know 
it all already. I couldn’t believe people 
could be so kind. But they saw how sick 
and faintand broken down I was, andthen | 
their good kind hearts wouldn’t rest until 
they'd done all they could to set me on my 
legs again. And I shall be better soon, I 
daresay; at least I hope so. Your coming 
so kindly and promptly, old fellow, has 
made me feel better already, done me more 
good than all the doctor’s physic. And 
what have you been doing, Duke, all this 
long while? You’ve been wonderfully 
busy, of course; and what are your plans 
for the future? I’ve such a lot of things 
to talk to you about and to tell you of. 
Don’t mind my teasing you with questions. 
Now you’ve come you must sit beside my 
easy chair; for it seems odd, Duke, but I 
can hardly stand without help; as for 
moving about, that’s not to be managed 
any how—so you must sit beside me and 
have a long, long talk with me.” 

But the excitement of seeing me, and 
the efforts he made thereupon, were bad 
for him, my mother judged. Upon some 
excuse she drew me from the room, pro- 
mising that I should soon return. 

“Well, Duke—you think—? Yes, I 
see. I don’t wonder that you’re grieved. | 
I couldn’t but send for you. Thank God, 
you came.” 

I felt, as she felt, that in a little while 
it would have been too late. 

‘Has no one else been informed or sent 
for?” 

** He has no father, no mother, Duke.” 

“But he has a cousin—Miss Rachel 
Monck.” 

** She is here, Duke.” 

“You sent for her?” 

“T was about to send when she arrived. 
Something in his last letter to her—it was 
but a few lines written hurriedly in pencil 
—the fatigue of dipping his pen in the ink 
has been almost more than he could bear— | 
something she read alarmed her—though | 
it was not meant to do so—and she | 
came.” 

“You have made her welcome, mother?” 

“Need you ask me, Duke ? ” 
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TIMMEL s PERFUMED VALENTINES. 


CHILDREN’S VALENTINES: 


In Shilling Packets, by pots for 13 stamps. 


* Ploral Cards, 12 to the Packet 
Pompedour Cards, 4 to the Packet 


RIMMEL’S SIXPENNY 
for 7 “a 


Sent by 


Flying Cupid, silver or gold lace barker | 


Butterfl do, 
Little Musicians do. 

Lift up Bouquet and Bird do, 
Cupid in a Bower 

Children, gold frame 


2 


212 
21 

215 
216 


218 
1% 


Nature's Minstrels 204 French Caras 
Lace Card, silk centre, 3 to the packet 


‘VALENTINES. 


et 
4 Children and Flowers 


Bouquet and Butterfly 
Comical 

Valeutine Glove 
Love's Telegram 





Rimmel’s Shilling Valentines. 
st for 13 stam: 


Sent by 

OPEN SESAME, or the MAGIC VA 

Sentiment versus Reality (comic) 

St. Valentine’s Gloves 

Animated Flowers 

The Dolly Varden 

Love’s Visions 

The Floral 

The Shakesperian 

The Medieval (Humorous 

The Japanese Valentine ( 

The Darwinian 

Flower painted on silk 

Lift-up Flower 


mic) 
do. 


ENTINE, an 


secresronmne 





ious and exquisite novelty. 
— under gauze screen 
mbo Flower 
Little Sailors 
Butterfly in Wreath 
Lace Card, painted flower 
a Heroines of Poets 


) French bh Card Pansy, Lifting 


MISC ELLAN EOQUS VALENTINES. 


Birds, under gauze 
Flower Basket, behind silver screen 


6d., by post for 19 
248 


French Card, large Pansy, lifting 
Do. Flying Cupid 


At 2s. 6d., by post for 31 stam 


Bouquet, under gauze 

Girl, under ghell 

Lifting Bouquet, lines on satin 

Perfumed Flower, silver frame 

True Lover’s Knot, on satin cushion 

Unfolding Sachet, Four Seasons 

Love’s 
flowers) 

Girl, in silver frame 


ps. 
264 Lace Card hand- 


hotograph (a mirror under 


inted flowerson moire 
et, Faith, Hope, and 


, with two slrades 
, pearl flowers on rice paper 
satin do. do. 


of flowers 
three ers, lifting 


Do. Pigeon carrying letter 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS VALENTINE. 


Painted by hand on Satin, ba he in Silver 


273 Octavo, 2s. 6d 
Do. 


Do. Cushion shape, 6s 


satin, fiy leaf, with verses 5s. 


277. 


Lace. 

6 Quarto, with double fly leaf, and verses 
printed on satin, 7s. 6d. 

Do. Cushion shape, set in pearls, 10s. 6d. 





HBxrxotic 
278 23.64. | 


Fuiower s 


Painted = a Antique, and mounted like the 
279 | 280 6s. I 7 


281 78.64. | 282 10s, 6d. 





LOoOvV=E’s OFFERING. 
286 A rich quilted satin cushion, with painted flowers, 3s. 6d. By post, 2d. extra. 





THE SENTIMENTS * FLOWERS 


A new series of Flowers, with appropriate Mottoes, beantifully printed on satin, 2s, 6d. 
post for 31 stamps. 
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LE BLASON ‘DU CEUR; 


THE HERALDRY OF THE HEART. 


Allegorical Emblems of Affection drawn in Escutcheons on moire antique 
321 ge 5s. 


. 6d 


= Oe, cushion shape, 7s. 6d. 
Quarto, cusmoned, 15s. 


32> Extra a £1 Is. 





RIMMEL’S PERFUMED VALENTINES. 


UTILE DULCI; or, THE PRACTICAL VALENTINE. | 


ombining the useful with the agreeable, and forming a valuable as well as an elegant 
o. which can be made available afterwards for some toilet or aapemaamael purpose. 
Flowers, on satin cushion “ on 
Love among the Roses 
Bouquet, in gold frame, quarto. 
Flower Wreath, silver frame, quarto... 
Large Rose or Camelia, in — =P 
Large Wild Rose, gold fram « 
Raised Bouquet, feather Butterfly 
Satin But , forming head-dress 
Humming in feather nest . 

Do. do. 


‘ quarto ... 
Do. quarto 
Paradise Bird, a a nal 
Do. do. quarto ove 
Do. raised on satin cushion ... 
Star ‘Do (Honi soit qui mal y pense,) 8v9 .. 


do., with flowers - 


5. 
# 


ce 


+ Fe 


Water iy on on nigel - 
Real E ~ Beazilion f cath flo ‘forming charming head-dress, half 
eather flowers, a 
ame "whole i 
Marine pivoun, from Trebizonde, a novel and unique ornament ° 
J or tal hair pin, quite , are : 


‘Do. Brooch 
Love Ties, a lady’s satin neck-bow ooo 
Do. a lady's ) hair-bow, with fiowers ... 





ith bird 


Do. 
Do. 


’ o. 
Valentine Fan, illumi sted silk top” 
ss Ol Fan, interlined with silk _... 
mounted on glove sachet 
at. * Pin on cushion, silver lace border 
~ Brooch do. do. 
Parure (brooch and ear- -rings) do. 
Gilt t Chatelaine Bottle 
Gilt Scent-Brooch 
Watch Trinkets, bright gold 
Locket, 15-carat gol 1d 
Boh emian Garnet 
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do. large 
Locket 

Turquoise or Garnet Ring da 
The Lucky Ring, or Indian Gold Charm 
The Mizpah, o Engaged Ring 

Rococo 


Genoese Shiver aed Brooch, or Ear- on 
Do. Parure, "Brooch Ear- rings 
Do. Bracelet 


Pompadour Pendent, Cross, or Head Ornam eee 

Double Sm Bottle, silver top, mounted 1 on * oe Sachet 
Do. it top, do. 

Senet Silk Fan do. 


do. 
Pearl Iandled do. with Painting one ove 
Do. oO. richly carved handle 
Pearl handled do. rich or Watteau painting 


RIMMEL’S MUSICAL VALENTINES. 


These Valentines, by an ingenious mechanism, play as soon as they are opened. 
They are richly decorated, and form a splendid present. 

Moire antique case of 1 5 0} 365 Fancy Box fo: oo gpg and 3 3 

Moire antique case, painted | Richly mounted hee 44 
with flowers ... pe 111 6) 367 Rich Case amipanenaed with a 

12 ee imine: 1 *|am vegetated Ss | 

L Silk Box, for Hand- vi ere. an ove 
kerchief Case .. 220 Case, with 2smelling bot’ s 6 6 
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RIMMEL'S 


PRRPUMED VALENTINES. 
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OPINIONS oF THE PRESS. 


“ The design and execution of these offerings are all that can be desired.”—Morning Post. 
“ Mr. Rimmel’s original idea of blending utility with ornament has been maintained 
and even extended in a manner worthy his well-earned reputation.’ *—Daily Jelegraph. 
“ All beautifully scented and in the most perfect taste.”—Echo. 
** None exceed them in excellence and ingenuity.’”’—Court es 
“ A graceful present, gratifying both to sender and receiver.” —Fig 
“ Mr. Rimmel is to the fore with many artistic novelties, full of ate and fancy.”— 


dy. 

vi So delicate and so beautiful, that they seem to have been imported direct from 
airyland.”’—Era. 

* Really and truly works of art.” —Fun. 

“ The mottoes and verses of these valentines are carefully and intelli cently chosen, and 

are unexceptionable i in style and sentiment.””—Queen. 
* The choicest and most tempting love-tokens.”’- City Press, 
“ King Rimmel has, this year, out-Rimmeled himself.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


I’ve often loved a dear Gazelle | And ox its beauty she has smiled, 
(By which I mean & maiden fair,) It was so sweet she could not choose, 


For her I’ve purchased from RimMEL Then said (it made me, O, so wild), a 
A Valentine most gay and rare. | *“ Rim™MeEv’s a duck, but you’re ggocne! ! 
unc 


‘ivetiin AND Br rare Disnivinas. 


Kinncs: S 


RimmMeEt’s Inpane-IntanG, Vanna, Tea, Henna, Corres, Jockey Cius, VIoLet, NEw 
Mown Hay; and Fifty other delicious Perfumes for the Handkerchief, from 2s. 6d each. 
*Rimmew’s Pore Waite Guiycerine Soap, in Tablets 6d. and Is. 


Rimmel’s Lime Juice ryt ty. Spares 
The best ep for the Hair, ls. 6d., ., and 5s. 


BIMMEL'S COLLET “VINEGAR, 


- Of world-wide reputation, Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


-RIMMEL’S TOILET WATER, 2s. 64., 4s. 6d., and 6s. 
RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, A Refined, Imperceptible Toilet Powder, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 


Ge). RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, 
yaar wer« An extract of Southern Flowers, for whitening the teeth, refreshing 
wan the mouth, and sweetening the breath. 
Gs. 1S TERGO. Price 2s. 
RIMMELW’sS FANCY CRACEERS, 
A source of endless Amusement, at, Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 2s. Comic Conversation 
2s. 6d. Costume, 3s. 6d. Oracular, 3s. 6. Floral, 5s. 6d. Fan, 5s. 6d. New Lottery, 4s. per doz 


SCENTED PROGRAMMES ror BALLS, CONCERTS, AMATEUR THEATRICALS, &c. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 






Erénmium® to Purchasers, 
Retail Purchasers at a ae London and Brighton Establishments to February 15th 
_ will be presented with the following premiums ; 
‘ FOR A PURCHASE OF 
5s. an elegant Sachet. | £2 2s. a pretty basket shape Scent Box. 
10s. 6d. Py illuminated Sachet. £3 3s. a la illuminated Box of Perfumery. 
£1 1s. a Viennese Fan. |. £5 5s.a half-guinea Toilet Companion. 














Bg. BIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment to H.B.W. the Wrincess of Tales. 
96, STRAND; 128, REGENT STREET; 24, CORNHILL, LONDON 
, 17, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 


76, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


Branch Houses: 25, Hoogstraat, THE HAGUE. 136, Kalverstraat, AMSTERDAM. 
20, Via Tornabuoni, FLORENCE. 1, Place Charles Albert, "NICE. 
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Assurers entering before 31st December, 
1878, participate in 1874 Bonus. 








39, KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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Wyman & Sons, Printers, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 














FORTIETH YEAR of EXISTENCE. “The MUTUAL 

has established its claims for confidence by its age, reputation, and strength, 
as shown by the accounts, valuations, &c,, which may be obtained by post, or on 
personal application to the Actuary, at 39, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.C, 





ARGE PROFITS BEING MADE ANNUALLY 

by Assurance Companies, it is often argued by assurers that the Share- 
holders get the advantage. In the MUTUAL LIFE, the Policy-holders share 
all the profits equally, according to premiums paid in, new Members as well as old. 





(CASH RETURNS of an unusually large amount may 
always be obtained by MUTUAL Policy-holders as Surtgnder Valpes. 
These returns are from One-ghirad fe Four-seyenths of the Premiums paid, and may 
be obtained at the MUTUAL LIFE Office at from Two tq Seven days’ notige. 





“THE UTMOST LIBERALITY IS INVARIABLY 
shown by the MUTUAL in its transactions with its individual Policy- 


holders, . Socigty existing forthe good of all, so long as the general interests 
are not imperilled, the greatest efforts are made to meet the wishes of individuals. 
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N QN-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES by reason of 
: accidental omission.to. pay Premiums. In the MUTUAL LIFE Office, in 
every case where the Directors are satisfied that omission was accidental, the 
Policy may be revived on most favourable conditions or Surrender Values claimed, 





N LOAN TRANSACTIONS, WHEN SECURITY 

jn the shape of Life Assurance is given, it becomes of vite! :aport#nce to the 

lender to ale ‘MUTUAL LIFE policy, which cannot be vitiated by the 
assured incurring risk of forfeiture by travelling without the lender's knowledge. 


OLICITORS WILL, ON EXAMINATION, FIND 
THAT MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES afford their clients, whether borrowers 

or lenders of money, the best form of collateral security. The surrender values 
axe lange, and accidental omission to pay the premium does not involve forfeiture. 








I? IS OFTEN URGED BY OFFICERS IN THE 

ARMY AND NAVY that they cannot afford to insure their fives, by reason 
of the heavy extra premiums which are charged for foreign travel, and extra risks 
incurred by frequent changes of station, by the majority of Life Assurance Offices. 





I? HAS HITHERTO ESCAPED NOTICE, that in 

the MUTUAL LIFE. Office all extra premiums are abolished after the 
Policy is five years old, and the assured reaches 30, when he may travel and reside 
Free all over the world, conditionally upon the payment of the ordinary premiums, 





DETAILED ACCOUNTS OF INCOME AND 

EXPENDITURE, Liabilities and Assets, of the MUTUAL, required in 
conformity with the Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870, have beén depositéd at 
the Board of Trade. Copies may be obtained at the Head Offices on application. 
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Assurers’ entering before 31st December, 
1873, participate in 1874 Bonus. 





BONUS TABLE, 


The following statement of Claims, with Bonuses, paid during 1872 
and 1873, is copied in rotation from the books of the Society. 























Date of Policy Sum Amount paid Proportion of Bonus 

Policy. Number, Asgured, by Society. paid. 
1834 23 £1,000 £1,819 81°9 per cent. 

“. 36 1,000 1,836 83°" wa 
me 116 1,060 1,862 tt ae 
1837 311 1,800 1,876 876 
1840 Hi 1,600 1,672 67°2 - 
j 3 1 1,521 52°1 a 
1846 5. 13h rimeo 1,550 55° 
» 1849 1,515. _y@eo 1,544 54°4 os 
om 1,601 1,000 1,44! 44'1 - 
1852 2,018 1,000 1,449 49 1» 








“REDUCED PREMIUM TABLE. 


The Premiums on the following Policies are wholly extinguished and 

















Bonuses sice added. 

Original Annual | Bonus since the 

Date of 5 Aee at Pras: ed. Premium xew | Premiums were 

_ Policy. miyancp. — jwholly extinguished| extinguished. 
1835 - 26 £1,000 £22 1 8 £163 
1835 32 1,000 2516 8 233 
1837 38 1,000 31 12 6 263 
1839 23 1,000 21 § 10 go 
1839 24 1,000 2115 0 83 
1841 23 1,000, 23138 4 ‘94 
1843 31 1,000 25 13 4 53 
1844 35 1,000 28 5 10 67 
1845 42 1,000 35 7 6 96 
1846 4! 5,000 17813 4 “" ggo 
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Cash Assets... ... -- eve £800,000 
Paid in Claims .. «... «.. 900,000 
Annual Revenue... «.. =. 110,000 
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Wyman & Sons, Printers, Great Queen Sivest, London, W.C, 





MAN CHESTER—Somerset Buildings, 19 Brazennose Street, 
i — 
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MANCHESTER —Somerset Buildings, 19 Brazennose Street, 





THE CORPORATION OF THE 


; SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
| INSTITUTION. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











Tuts Orrice alone combines the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most 
ages an assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would 
generally assure £1000 only. 


The whole PROFITS go tothe Policyholders, on a 
system at once safe, equitable,and favourable togood lives 
—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there isa/oss. Theeffect of reserving the surplus for the 
survivors (who will, however, comprise more than half the 
members) has been that policies for £1000 have already 
been increased to £1400, £1600, and even to £1800. 


The FUNDS are securely invested, chiefly on 
mortgage of lands and other non-fluctuating securities. 
The amount—above T'wo Millions—is larger (not- 
withstanding the lowness of the premiums) than in any 
Office in the Kingdom of the same age. 

PROGRESS of the INSTITUTION in the last FIVE YEARS. 
































New Amount Claims in Funds at end Increase of 

InYear. | Policies, Assured. Year. of Year, Funds. 
1868 1092 £541,127 £80,284 £1,499,015 £133,650 
1869 1190 581,036 93,663 1,636,249 137,234 
1870 1163 612,025 111,057 1,765,251 129,002 
1871 1336 713,045 114,070 1,902,646 137,395 
1872 1461 757,779 114,031 2,049,821 147,175 








Full STATEMENTS of PRINCIPLES will be found in the Annual REPORTS. 


EDINBURGH, December 1873. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








LONDON OFFICE—18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





BIRMINGHAM—24 Bennett’s Hill 


GLASGOW-—67 St. Vincert Street. 
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Si cottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Single 


Payment. 
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NEW CASTLE—Central Exchange Buildings, Market Street. 
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LEEDS—9 South Parade. 














[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates.] 
* A person of 80 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, awring life, of £20:158. This 
Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 : 18 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
; At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 














DUBLIN OFFICE—16 COLLEGE GREEN, 
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‘DR. ROOKE'S CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC 


TLLANCET!COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recommMenpep 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


All who wisk*to preserve health, and thus DR. ROOKE, Scarborough. 
long life, ees et eo ee en Author of the * Anti-Lancet.” Tt hes bem used with the 
cet,” or Handy Guide to Domestic icine, signal success for ma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

which can be had Gratis from any Chemist, or | Biot, Shortness of Breath, and oll stleonons of the Troost 

sost free from Dr: Rooke, Scarborough. Concern- «> pay OE a aia gin ne i ka ans 
. . 2. © . “> 7 “> 8. , 

ng this book, which contains 168 s, the late! scctable Chemists, and wholssale by JAS. M. CROBBY, 

eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed : hemist, Scarborough. oS Se 

It will be am ivicaloulable b00n to every person} 7." o rosby’s Prise ‘Treatise on 

ie otek dniadl i think.” png ne Ree hg yy and RS aa a copy of which 

















Known as unquestionably the Safest and 


KEATINGS| oo Seeomn [RECOMMENDED 


ASTHMA, 

HOARSENESS, BY THE 
CONSUMPTION (Incipient), 
COUGH | sccomcnaros or PaLEOM. MOST EMINENT 


These Lozenges contain no opium nor any dele- F THE 
- | terious drug, entire the most delicate can take 0 


them with perfect confidence No remedy isso 
LOZENGES speedy and certain in its beneficial effects. 
"| Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, us. vhd., and ‘. 
each, 





| 25. 











PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicablefcurative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to noxious medicines orjother remedies. {T@eine 


| Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the} system, 

ing nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 

s of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 

S2RVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
PLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.) 


A few of the drily imcreasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
mphiet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


d, L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


EFICES: PALL MALL EAST, AND 124, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
The GUARANTEE FUND ‘of £100,000 CONSOLE has been invested in the names of the following 












TRUSTEES. 
iat Davenien, Eaq., M.P. | Curnseer E. ExursoN, Bsq., J.P. | Sacer Morixy, Esq., M.P. | W. H. Surrs, Esq., M-P. 
‘The cheques of the e Bank supply @ new, safe, and universally applicable method of paying and transmitting 


ll amounis of £10 and er 
ana will bear stamped on its face the maximum amount for which. it can be filled up, bat the maximum 
bunt maust be previously deposited, and thus no account can be overdrawn. All cheques are crossed and payable only 














| The es are ied in books of ten each, 1s., being 102. Government duty, and 24. Bank commission. 
APPLICATIONS R CHEQUE BOOKS to be at the offices above, or at any of the following Bankers, where 
fands of the Cheque Bank Will be deposited :— 


it Bawx or EnGuanp; and Wesrrrw | Druspare, Powirr, Barwarp, & Co. R. Twintro & Co. 






Herries, Farguuar, & Co. Wrir1ams, Deacon, & Co. 
Mirts, Curnir, & Co. Jay Cookk, McOvtvocs, & Co. —- 
ins, CUNLIFFES, & Co. NaTIONAL Bank. MANCHESTER aND County BAK. 
ve Banx, Lawrrep. NatiovwaL Provincia, Bang oF MANCHESTER AND Satrorp Bark. 
Bank. ENGLAND. Unsow Baxx or Scoriann. 
i Bawx, Liurrep. Ransom, Bouvertn, & Co. NarroNaL Baxx or Scortaxp. 






Additions to this list will be published from time to time, 
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SOLD IN SQUARE CANISTERS, 
COVERED WITH A RED AND ¥ELLOW LABEL. 








Robinson’s Patent 


“Groats and Barley | 


Prize Medals—Dublin, 1865-;...Paris, 1867, 





KINGSFORD'S | a 
Osweco Corn F- LOUR! 


The Original VAiticle. 





Keren, Rosson, Betrviris, & Co. 
Purveyors.to HM, the Queen and. soapwest the Prince of Waies. 





The above well-known Articles can be obtained of most 
Family Grocers, Oilmen,' &c. : 











HARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. | 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


KAYE § WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


trying climate causes diseases of the lungs to be an 
WA national complaint. Hence the prevalence of In- 
FLAMMATION OF THE OHEST, Broncuirtis, ASTHMA, and 
Consumption. In all cases relief, and in many cure, is 
effected by a careful use of 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


GLASS SHADES. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


Window Glass of all kinds. 


PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 
Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. 


CLAUDET, HOUCHTON, AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BROKEN !! 


DAVY’S 
ORICINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends 
Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, \ 
Woods, Cabinet Work, and 
Fancy Articles. 
Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 
See the name of “‘ E. DAVY,” the original meaiien is on the 
label, and that of the Manufacturers, | 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON STREET. 


























| 4. Home they brought. 


COUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Arter all other remedies have been tried and failed to| 
give relief, these Pills will prove effectual, and, if taken 

in comparison with others, will be found more eftica-| 

cious, safe, and speedy in their action than any yet) 

before the public. Ask any respectable Chemist for 

them, or write to the Proprietor, 


FPRANE W. STEEL, M.P.S., 
283, Ravenpeel Road, London, N. 


In boxes, 1s. 1144d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s, 6d. Post free, one extra} 
stamp. 


Genuine dnd convincing Testimonials may be acen 


NEw PIANO 


ODONTOZS 


U BRE 
FOR THE TEetaon tek en 


FOR ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR, OIL. 


This Elegant and Fragrant Oil possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties for promoting the growth, restoring, preserving, and 
beautifying the human hair. Price 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, (equal to 


four small), and 21/- per bottle. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 


This Oriental Botanical preparation realizes a HEALTHY 
PURITY of Complexion, and a softness and delicacy of skin. 
Socthing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, 
Price 4/6 and 8/6 per bottle. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for “ Rowland’s” articles. 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S QUICK MARCH, by J. 


RIVIERE, for the Piano, introducing ‘‘ God Bless our 
Sailor Prince” and the Russian National Anthem. Price 3s., 
post free for 18 stamps. 

oD. BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. -The Song sung by 
H. Cummings, 3s At. the first bar the enor- 
mous > A. rose to their feet "—Vide Times. ** We predict 
that this eminently melodious and appropriate song is 
destined to enjoy almost unrivalled popularity.”—Vide Ara, 
Pianoforte Solo, 3s. ; both free for 18 stamps cach ; the Part 
Song post free for 4 st: amps. 
ET THE HILLS RESOUND, A New Song.by the Com- 
poser of ‘‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.” Post free, 18 
stamps; Piano Solo and Duet, 24 stamps each; the Part 
Song, 4 stam 
HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME, A Now Sorig, by 
Mrs. J. WoRTHING10N BuIss (Miss Lindsay). 4s. ; post 
free for 18 stamps. 
Ow AT THY FEET. Sacred Song. By Miss M. Linnsay, 
3s. ‘* This is a model of a sacred song—words and music 
all alike simple and expressive, and should be generally 
known. Those who have not got it already should get it.” 
Vide Scotsman, 
TIRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. Linnpsay (Mrs. J. 
W. Bliss). Free by post for 24 stamps. “ It is not at all 
improbable that this song will shortly rival in popularity her 
well-known songs ‘Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’”—Vide 
Briahton Gazette. 
New PIANOFORTE MUSIO. Bac red Treasures, Nos. 1 to 
SMALLWOOD. 2s, 6d. 
Ho! Every Qne. 6. The Hills of Light. 
2. Hark! I hear the Organ’s| 7. Rest 
Peal. 8. Low at Thy Feet. 
3. He giveth His Beloved 9. Too Late 
. The Wilderness shall Blos- | 10, David's Prayer. 
som. ll. Thou art not left alone. 
5. Tired. 12. A Rose in Heaven, 
ll post free at half price in stamps. 
UETS.—Home Treas ures. Arranged by W. 


SMALLWOOD. 





1, Far Away. ‘Pula is nici’ s Banner. 

2. The Flower Gatherers. 8. Happy be Thy Dreams, 
3. Fading Away. . Thy Voice is Near, 
Kathleen Aroon 

5. Gipsy Countess, ll. Hark! the Goat Bella. 
6. The Bridge. 12, I Built a Brid 
Lucrezia Borgia (M — e), 4s 
at half price (post free) in stamps. 





ige. 


All 


1ir Dove ; OU, Fond Dove, 
4s 
| The Mill Lad's Love. 3s 
The Open Window, 3s, The Lights far out at Sea, 3a. 
Only a Passing Thought. 4s. | Rain Drops Patter } 
All post free at half price in 
INSUTI'S NEW SONGS. ars 
In Shadowland. 3s don't Fory 
What Shall I Sing to The ss 
Post free at half price in stamps 
OLLOY'S LATEST SONGS. 
The Ride (in three keys) 
4s. each 
London : 


Tell Him I Love Him Yet. | O, 


| Aran SCOTT GATTY’S POPULAR SONGS. 


Oh, “Doubting Heart, 3s. 


stam ps 


et Me. 


The Brook and the Wave. 
4s 
New Burlington Street. 


Sellers 


Ropert Cocks & Co., 
Order of all Music 





























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ihe hist Eh dD. 


THURSTON & CO., 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 


CHLORODYWNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Dkr. J. COLLIS BROWN L’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
“It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 
**T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 
“Barl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from 
ier Ma Ralesy's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
Y remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

















CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
CavTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at ls. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER : J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
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Has been ‘awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. ; Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in id. 2d, and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 



































THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. an. 


UEEN’S KITCHEN, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | MADE WITIL 
oe ‘YEATMAN’S YEAST POWDER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS for this New Serial | 
should be sent, before the 18th of each month, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. AND ALL GROCERS. 












































____ ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 


NEW SONGS & EASY PL ANOFORTE MUSIC. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN | NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
TREE. New Song. By J. L. Harton. ‘‘ For soprano, is | a oe 

exceedingly original, quaint, and truly charming ; a song JULES ROC mane Se FOR THE 
that will add to the composer’s fame.” —Queen, Dec. 20. 4s. . 


Favourite Melodies comprised within Five Pages; carefully 
EW SONG.—‘Franz Abt’s ‘Absence | Fingered and specially Arranged to suit Small Hands, 














AND RETURN’ possesses the charm of that popular Octayes being entirely excluded, Arranged by JULIUS 


composer's best style, and its unaffectedly tender expression ROCHARD. 
goes to every heart.”’—Telegraph, Dec. 6. | 





Air, Louis XIII, on ae da .. French Aiv, 
PPLE BLOSSOMS. New Song. By | Beautiful Danube Waltzes .. i aa is Strauss, 
AtrrEep Piumpron. ‘‘A very original and charming | Beautiful Dreams - ws as si a C. Levey. 
song for a voice of moderate compass—D below to F fifth | Bells of Aberdovey .. a ca ce ais Welsh Air, 
line—in which a fresh and singuable tune is deftly and | Bid me Discourse .. es = Bishop, 
artistically accompanied.” —Queen, Dec. 6. 4s. 4 ~~ — of fair Zurich’s W ate ors .. as oe 
adian Boa ng ov ee Moore. 
‘THE MAGIC SPELL. New Song. By |Chemy Ripe. - 25 eam 
W. C. Lzvey. ‘‘ Mr. Levey’s song is already familiar | Di Pescatore ce Li uerezia Bor ia’’) - Be Donizetti. 
to the public, it being sung every evening by Miss Russell | Ksmeralda 1 at ‘ .. W.C. Levey. 
at Drury Lane, and admired as one of the composer's most! Fra Diayolo.. as ee . oe ‘a Auber. 
successful compositions.’’—News of the World. 4s. | Gentle Zitella .. ie me = a T. Cooke. 
- | Harmonious Blacksmith , _ - - Handel, 
N ELLIE, New Song. By M. E. | iaticiujah Chorus (‘* Messiuh”).. ae Handel. 
Guiover. “A pretty, sparkling melody, described | {4 ponnae mobile... a a: a Verdi. 
the sprightly graces of ‘charming, pouting, teasing Nellie,’ | ,a¢j Darem.. of a a a Mozart. 
and it is so easy a song that it is likely to be heard every- | \ienonette mi is s: “g Champion. 
where, as it deserves to be.” —News of the World. 3s. | Morgen Blatter Waltz... ad ; Strauss. 
; | Only ‘ - oe .. Virginia Gabriel. 
T* FOR TAT. New Song. By Lindsay Pilgrims of the Night i" ‘ do a Faber. 
SLoper. In virtue of its humorous story and most ae tin Cemmasine tene Com Handel. 
appropriate music, ‘Tit for Tat’ is exactly the song for a | in.) i aaa scalhts oe “ Bishop. 
festive gathering.”"—Telegraph, Dec. 26. 38. The Miller of the Dee as ee Old English Melody. 
New Songs by Berthold some. The Wedding March .. ma i oi .. Mendelssohn, 
The Angel at the Wind B flat and G 4). | The British Grenadiers - st .. Old Bi ~—_ Melody. 
a wows a “| The Magic of Music i he ie . C. Levey. 
For Ever .. = zi “ - 3/- ; The Troubadour ‘ “ sa sal os Pench Aw. 
Only Come | si 3/- | The Carnival of Venic> 
Spare but one gentle thought . ¥/- | Weber's Last Waltz 
Thoughts of Heaven .. a me 2 * "* 3. | William Tell .. . . = : Rossini. 
"Twas but a Dream “ = 3/- | Price Two Shillings each. 


SOLD AT HALF PRICE. 
LONDON : DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCE) BY A REAL BLESSING 10 MOTHERS. 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. | ‘The Teething of Infants. 


LAD riding and promenading, or exposed | EXTERNAL USE ONLY, 
to the weather at this season, will, immediately on the . 
MRS. JOHNSON’S 


application of this celebrated preparation (established 105 | 
AMERICAN SOOTHINIG SYRUP, 


years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities. It 
FREE FROM ANY NARCOTIC, 


produces and sustains 
- : affords Immediate Relief to the 
CREAT: PURITY. AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION, Gums, prevents Conv ilsions, and 
Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy — L: a. ba by —- 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- a i pee Pi “, - }OHN cOM'n 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the SOOTHING SYRUP na os 5 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. . way » and see that 


, the name of ‘Barclay & Sons, 
Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. Farringdon-street,” is on the Go- 


CAUTION—Observe the name of the Proprietor, ‘E. C. | vernment Stamp. 
Bourne,” on the Government Stamp. | Sold by all Chemists, with full Instractions, at 2/9 a bottle. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
First Medal for English Perfumery (Progress) 


AWARDED TO 


BUGHHEN EF RIMMEL 
3 
Perfumer to WR, the Princess of Wales. 
RIMMEL’S PRINCIPAL SPECIALITIES. 

Thlang-Ihlang, Vanda, Henna, and other | Velvetine, a superior imperceptible and 
perfumes, from 2s. 6d. adherent toilet powder, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
Toilet Vinegar, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, timmel’s Lotion, for the skin, 2s. 9d. 
Toilet Water, Lavender Water. Aguadentine, a new floral extract for 
Florida Water, Eau de Cologne. cleansing and whitening the teeth, 2s. 6d. 














Lime Juice and Glycerine, for the Hair, Photochrome, a Pomade to restore grey 
ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. hair and beard to their original colour, 5s. 
Australian Hair Wash, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Persian Fumigating Ribbon, 1s. box. 
Glycerine, Honey, Dugong, Carbolic, Fancy Crackers, Scent Cases, Christmas 
> Windsor, and other Soaps, from 6d. Cards, Sachets, Valentines, &c. 
RIMMEL’S FLORAL TEMPLE, N.B.—Just Published, Rimmel’s Perfumed and Illuminated Almanac (German Poets), 6d., 
ROTUNDA, VIENNA EXHIBITION. by post for seven stamps, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s Road, Brighton. 
, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 






































1873 ASSURANCES SHARE IN 1874 BONUS, 


MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


Policies payable during Life of Assured. Premiums extinguished by Bonuses. Average Bonus Thirty per Cent. 


ASSETS ... £800,000, | REVENUE ... £110,000 | CLAIMS PAID ... £900,000, 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 

















THE NEW PATTERNS ARE [ HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


Friling 





THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
None are genuine without the Name of J. & J. CASH. —_ Sold by Drapers everywhere. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCKSTITCH 


SEWING’ MACHINES 


Are the most Perfect, Simple, and Durable. 
THE BEST FOR LADIES, FAMILIES, DRESSMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN, 
TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS, 


VIENNA tan 1873.—His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
has conferred the IMPERI AL ORDER of FRANCIS JOSEPH on the President 











awarded the GRAND MEDAL cf PROGRESS, the ND MEDAL cf MERIT, 
several MEDALS to CO-OPERATIVES, and was likewise the only Sewi: 
Machine Company recommended by the "International Jory for the YGRAND 
DIPLOMA of HONOUR. 
TREADLE MACHINE FROM 6 GUINEAS FOR CASH. 
New Rotery-Hook Machine for Heavy Manufacturing Purposes, £9. 
Or on the New System of Hire with Option of Purchase, at 10/6 or 21/- permonth. 
Every Genuine Machine has the Trade Mark affixed. 
Particulars, Prospectus, &c., Post Free. 





i) NOTICE.—The Company having REMOV ED from 4 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
Addresses will now be as follow : _ 


New Chief Office—20, ), Qu ueen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
e Mansion House. 
West End Depot_180 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
CENTRAL Devot—73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Branches— 
MANCHESTER. .131, Market Street. PLYMOUTH......198, Union Street. 
LEEDS ..41, Commercial St. EXETER ......... London Inn Square. 
BIRMINGHAM. yy Place. BRISTOL ......... Victoria Street. 
NORWICH . 9, ), London Street. i! i. St. Stephen's Green 
er 7, Coney Street. BRADFORD...... 7, Tyrrel Street. 





of the Wheeler and Wilson — Machine ry This Company was also 
































